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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
The PROFESSORSHIP of ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
and LITERATURE has become VACANT, in consequenve of 
the appointment of Mr. Masson to the hg naar gf of 
Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edin- 
burgh. The Council of the College desire to receive applications 
from Candidates with as little delay as may be. <A future an- 
nouncement will be made of the latest time for receiving such 
‘applications. Information respecting the vacant Professorship 
may be obtained in the Office of the College. 


CHARLES C. ATKINSON, 


October 12, 1865. Secretary to the Council. 


ATRICULATION EXAMINATION of 
the UNIVERSITY of LONDON, ist January, 1866. 
Students reparing for this Examination! who desire Instruc- 
tion in MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS, will be admitted to the 
First Division. concluding at Christmas, of Professor Hirst’s 
Course. Fee, £3. 








A. DE MORGAN, 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 


CHARLES C. ATKINSON, 
Secretary to the Council. 


University College, London, October 10, 1865. 





NIVERSITY HALL, 14, BROWNS- 
WOOD PARK, STOKE NEWINGTON, N.—Principal, 
the REV. WILLIAM KIRKUS, LL.B. ; assisted by expe- 
rienced Masters in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and Modern 
or Eastern Languages. Gentlemen receive a thorough Educa- 
‘tion in all Branches, and the most careful special attention is 
_ to the Preparation of Candidates for University and Civil 
rvice Examinations, and the Prelimi Arts Examinations 
for Law and Medical Students.—For ail iculars, appl y to 
the Rev. W. Kirxvus, 14 Brownswood Park, Stoke New Taken, 
London, N.—A limited number of Boarders can be received. 





LEXANDRA COLLEGE TO PREPARE 


STUDENTS FOR THE COMPETITIVE AND PRO- 
FESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS. 


Governors : The Lord Chancellor ; Lord Boston; Lord Chief 
Baron; Dean of Wells; Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford ; 
Professor of Sanskrit, Oxford; Master of C. C. Coll., Camb. ; 
Harvey Lewis, Esq., M.P., &c., &c. 

s and Tutors : The Rev. Dr. Giles, formerly Fellow 

of C. C, Coll., Oxford, President; Dr. Latham, King’s College, 

Camb., Engl. Literature ; Dr. H. Owgan, of Trin. Coll., Dublin, 

5 tet w-. é&c. ; Count de Liancourt, French ; Count Saffi, 
alian ; &c. 


Students may now be Semperey accommodated during the 
building of the College, and receive, together with board and 
lodging, all the needfil tuition to enable them to pass the 
examination for the Army, India Civil Service, Home Civil 
Service, with the Medical and Legal examination. Terms: 
26 —— each term. Apply by letter to the Secretary, at the 
University Office, 137 Stmnd, W.C., or personally, between the 
hours of 11 and 3. 





E PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 


115 GLOUCESTER TERRACE, HYDE PARK.—Classes 
. B. Chatterton, Esq., J. 


Ww. Moore, Esq., A. osso, Esq. 
The Senior Term NO Junior Half 
"0 ‘4 Sagas VEMBER 1, the Junior Ha 
a containing Terms, &c., may be had on appli- 


DUCATION IN GERMANY, by DR. 
ASPEY. of HEIDELBERG. Prospectuses may be had 
St, ChM BELL. ll Chambers, Argyll Place, and Mr. 








OYAL SCHOOL of NAVAL ARCHI- 
TECTURE and MARINE ENGINEERING, at SOUTH 
KENSINGTON.—The SECOND SESSION of the School will 
COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 1. Students 
are requested to attend at the Principal’s Office, South Kensing- 
ton, on that day before TWELVE o’clock, or previously, to get 
their admission papers signed. 

For information as to Free Scholarships, Exhibitions, &c., 
apply by letter to the Secretary of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, South Kensington, W., or personally at the School. 

By Order of the Lords of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 





VENING LECTURES at the ROYAL 
SCHOOL of MINES, JERMYN STREET. 

Professor HUXLEY, F-.R.S., will commence a COURSE of 
TEN LECTURES on the ELEMENTS of HUMAN PHYSIO- 
LOGY, on WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 18th OCT., at Eight 
o’clock, to be continued on each succeeding Wednesday, at the 
same hour. Tickets for the whole course, price 5s., may be had 
at the Museum of Practical Geology, 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 





HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Offices—1 Dale Street, Liverpool ; 20 and 21 Poultry, 7 Cornhill, 
and Charing Cross, London, 


PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY SINCE 1850. 


Year. Fire Premiums, Life Premiums. Invested Funds. 
1851 £54,305 £27,157 £502,824 
1856 222,279 72,781 821,061 
1861 360,130 135,974 1,311,905 
1864 742,674 236,244 3,212,300 


JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London, 


Life claims are payable in thirty days after they are admitted, 


Fire Policies falling due at Michaelmas should be renewed 
by the 14th October. 





HE NATIONAL STANDARD LIFE 
AND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


(Limirep). 
1 & 2 CHATHAM PLACE, BLACKFRIARS, E.C, 


General Manager. 
R. R. HUTCHINSON, F-.R.G.S., F.A.S.L. 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Policies absolutely indisputable and indefeasible. 
Part of Claims paid on notification of death, and balance 
within one month after proof of death. 
Tance A, with Prorirts. 
Annual Premiums for Assuring £100 on a Single Life, payable 




















at death. 
ow : | 
Age} Premium. |Age} Premium. | Age! Premium, Ase) Premium. 
£8. d, &s. d. £8. d, £8. d. 
20} 116 0 |30/ 27 0 140; 3 20 |50) 47 7 





FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Every description of Property insured against loss by fire 
No Extra Charge for Policy Stamps or Policies. 


Acrents Waxtrep. Apply to Chief Office. 





[ MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
No. 1 Old Broad Street, and Nos. 16 and 17 Pall Mall, London. 
Established 1803. 





Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserved Fund, £1,900,000. 
Insurances due at Michaelmas should be renewed within 
Fifteen days therefrom (last day October 14), or the same will 
become void. 
All Policies are now chargeable at the reduced rate of duty— 
viz., 1s. 6d. per cent.. 
ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 





\ ONEY at REDUCED SCALE of IN- 
TEREST, without the expense of Life Assurance or Pre- 
limi fees.—The REAL and PERSONAL ADVANCE COM- 
PANY (Limited) ADVANCES LOANS from £10 to £1,000, re- 
pegenie by instalments, upon personal security, bills of sale, 
eposits of deeds, leases, &c. ; lute reversions, warehousing 
of goods, or dock warrants. Persons desirous of buying a house 
to live . = have the whale anges sinew for a term of 
ears. discoun ‘orms vistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. Bs. HARVEY, Secretary. 





RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY. 
SATURDAY CONCERT and AFTERNOON PROME- 
NADE.—Vocalists: Madame Rudersdorff and Mr. Patey. Solo 
Violin: Herr Doehler (Conzertmeister of the Academy, New 
York, first appearance); and Chorus. Conductor, Mr. Manns. 
Programme includes Symphony B flat (No. 8 with Violin Solo), 
Haydn (first time). New Overture to Shakes ‘s “ Tempest, 
Jaubert (first time in England). Selection from “ L’Africaine,” 
Meyerbeer, including the celebrated Unison Prelude and the 
Indian March, for Orchestra and Military Band. 
Admission Half-a-Crown, or by new Guinea Season Ticket free. 
A few Guinea Transferable Reserved Stalls, entitling the 
bearer to the same stall for the series of Saturday Concerts, now 
on sale. Single Half-a-Crown Stalls for this Concert on sale at 
the ticket stands in the Nave. 





HE EXHIBITION of PORTRAIT 
MINIATURES at the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM 
will CLOSE on TUESDAY, the 3ist OCTOBER. 


By Order of the Lords of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 





HANG, the MAGIC GIANT.—A new 
Sensation.—This marvellous figure, which created such an 
extraordinary sensation at the court of the Emperor of China, 
yerforms daily at 252 Strand, from 10 till 6. Sent pe free, with 
ull instructions, for 14 Stamps.—H. G. CLARKE & CO., 252 
Strand. 





TH GALANTY SHOWMAN.—How to 
' MAKE a GALANTY SHOW, and act the Enraged 
Cobbler, the Broken Bridge, Billy Button, Mother Goose, and 
Punch; 150 Engravings, post free for 12 Stamps.—H. G. 
CLARKE & CO., 252 Stran 





HE MAGIC DONKEYS. — Roars of 
Laughter.—These wonderful animals go through their ex- 
traordinary evolutions daily at 252 Strand, from 10 till6. The 
pair sent post free for 14 Stamps.—H. G. CLARKE & CO., 
252 Strand. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 

QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
stitutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel application 
of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he has in- 
troduced a new series of his useful productions which, for 
excellence of temper, quality of ma , and, above all, cheap- 
ness in price, must ensure universal approbation, and d 
competition. 

Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
has intsodabed his warranted school and public pens, which 
are cially adapted to their use, being of different degrees of 
flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of writing taught in schools. 


Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and 
Wholesale ers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street, 
Birmingham; at 91 John Street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 
church Street, London. 


ACCIDENTS TO LIFE OR LIMB, 


In THE FIELD, THE STREETS, OR AT HOME, 








Provided for by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C, 


COMPENSATION HAS BEEN PAID 
FOR 10,000 CLAIMS. 


£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 


£6 per Weekwhile laid-up by Injury, secured by an Annual 
Payment of from £3 to £6 5s. 

For Particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to 

the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 CORNHILL, and 10 


REGENT STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 





OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


Every description of mg Business conducted with South 
Australia, Pe al 


New South Wales, Victo —_ \ Jeng 
New Zealand, upon current terms with the respective Colonies, 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London: 64 Old Broad Street, E.C, 
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JAMES NISBET & CO. 


ARE PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION :— 


I 


SERMONS by the LORD BISHOP 


of RIPON. 8vo. 


II. 


ECLECTIC NOTES; or, Notes of Dis- 


cussions on Religious Topics, at the Meetings of the Eclectic 
Society, London, during the Years 1798-1814. Edited by 
Joux H. Prarr, M.A., Archdeacon of Calcutta. 8v0, 


10s, 6d. cloth, 
Ill. 


TEN YEARS in SOUTH-CENTRAL 


POLYNESIA. Being Reminiscences of a Personal Mission 
to the Friendly Islands and their Dependencies. By the 
Rev. Tuomas West. 8vo, 12s, cloth. 


IV. 


THE BANISHED COUNT; or, the 
Life of Nicholas Louis Zenzendorf. From the French of M. 
Felix Bovet. By the Rev. Joun Git. Post 8vo. 


Vv. 


SKETCHES of GENERAL 
HISTORY. By the late James Dovenas, Esq., of C avers. 
8vo, 6s., cloth. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE; or, the Story 


of a Great Fight between Man and the Sea. By R. M. 
Batxiantrxe, Author ofthe “ Life Boat,” &. Crown §Svo. 


vil. 


THE SHEPHERD and HIS FLOCK ; 
or, the Keeper of Israel, and the Sheep of his Pasture. By 
J. R. Macovurr, D.D. Post 8vo. 


VItl. 


BEHOLD the BRIDEGROOM 


COMETH. The Last Warning Cry. With the Reason for 
the Hope that isin Me. By the Rev. Joun Cumurnxe, D.D. 
Crown 8vo. 


‘ey 1x. 


FAITH and VICTORY. A Story of 


the Progress of Christianity in Bengal. By the late Mrs. 
Mvu..ens, of the London Mission in Calcutta, Crown 8vo. 


x 


THE WORD. WALKS from EDEN. 


The Bible Story from the Creation to the Death of Abra- 
ham, Familiarly Explained and Illustrated. By the Author 
of “The Wide, Wide World.” “The Golden Ladder,” &c. 


Crown Syvo. 
XI. 


JOHN HATHERTON. By the Author 
of “ Effie’s Friends.” Crown 8vo. 


LYRA CONSOLATIONIS. Cr. 8vo. 


XIII. 


THE SEPULCHRE in the GARDEN; 
ea on slay Risen Saviour. By the Rev. W. 


XIV. 


THE VOICE of CHRISTIAN LIFE 
in SONG, HYMNS, and HYMN WRITERS in Different 
Lands and Ages. By the Author of “Chronicles of the 
Schonberg Cotta Family.” A New Edition, crown 8vo. 


XV. 


DAYS and NIGHTS in the EAST. 


By Horatws Bonar, D.D. Crown 8vo. 


XVI. 


JESUS TEMPTED in the WILDER- 


NESS: The Combat—The Weapons—The Victory. By the 
late Apotrnse Moxop, Crown 8vo. 


XVII. 


THE PRAISE BOOK: Being Hymns 
and Appropriate Harmonies. Edited by the Rev. Wituiam 
Rew, Crown 4to. 


XVIII. 


HOME in the HOLY LAND. By 


By Mrs. Fox. Crown 8vo. 





London: JAMES NISBET & ©U., 21 Berners Street, W. 
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A Second Edition of GUY DEV ERELL, 


By SHERIDAN LE FANU, c 
AUTHOR OF “UNCLE SILAS.” 


READY THIS DAY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





“ This story is exceedingly good, and, like all Mr. Le Fanu’s— 


and this is a great merit—flows with greater force, instead of dying 


out, as wt approaches its end. 


The Picture of Sir Jekyl Marlowe’s 


death-bed, with the various figures that come to visit the sick man and 


depart—the Bishop, with lis rather shallow, but real religiousness, 
the Rev. Dives, with his uncomfortable desire to begin for the first 


teme in his life to talk servously upon death—Varbarriére, with his 





deceitful conplarsance 


Lady Jane Lennox, with her burst of deep, 


sweet, remorseful passion—are drawn with strong and vivid strokes.” 


—SPECTATOR. 





MR. HOGARTH’S WILL. 
A NOVEL. 
By the Author of “* Clara Morrison,” “ Tender and True,” &c. 
3 Vols. 





THE BUCKLYN SHAIG. 


A NOVEL. 
By tue Hon. Mrs. ALFRED MONTGOMERY. 
In 2 Vols., post 8vo. 





CONSTANCE SHERWOOD. 
By Lavy GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 
Author of “Too Strange Not to be True,” “ Lady-bird,” &e. 
In 3 Vols., post 8vo. 


And on October 26th, 


THE CYPRESSES. 
A NOVEL. 
By the Author of “ Caste,” and “* Mr. Arle.” 
2 Vols, 








RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





DR. OGILVIE’S 
ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


ik 


Just published, Imperial 16mo, 826 pp., cloth, 10s. 6d. ; half- 
morocco, 13s., 


THE 
STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, AND EXPLA- 
NATORY. 


Prepared Specially for the Use of Colleges and Advanced Schools, 
By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 


With about 300 Engravings on Wood. 


“*A very valuabie work, and one which, though chiefly in- 
tended for the young student, will not seldom aid the mature 
scholar.”—Educational Times. 

“This excellent work eugplies a want which has long been 
Sa hg teachers and pupils in our colleges and advanced schools.” 
—Press. 

**A very compact and complete Dictionary for the use of 
students and the upper forms of our public schools,”— 
Churchman. 

“‘ Altogether this is, we think, a very commendable work. . . 
He who relies on it will hardly ever find himself mistaken.”— 
Daily News. IT 


Large 8vo, cloth, 25s., 
THE COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, 
EXPLANATORY PRONOUNCING AND ETYMOLOGICAL, 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
The Pronunciation adapted to the best Modern Usage by 
RICHARD CULL, F.S.A. 
Above Eight Hundred Engravings on Wood. 


** We do not hesitate to recommend this Dictionary as, next 
to the mvure costly and cumbrous ‘Imperial,’ the very best 
that has yet been compiled.”—London Review. 


“ This is unquestionably the best Dictionary of the English 
language, of its size and scope, that has yet appeared.”—Noncon- 
Sormist. WwW 


Two large Vols., imperial 8vo, cloth, 4/., 
THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 


ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, AND SCIENTIFIC, 


Adapted to the present State of Literature, Science, and Art; 
and containing an Extensive Collection of Words, Terms, and 
Phrases, not included in previous English Dictionaries. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
Illustrated by above 2,500 Engravings on Wood. 
“ Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the best English Diction- 
but so far as the actual state of knowl 
o Eek bas seahe cumne eggecaeh towards perfection," Eoveah 
Quarterly Review. 
London: BLACKIE & SON 44 Paternoster Row. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. COXXXVL, 
Is Published THIS DAY. 


ConreENTs : 
I. ENGLISH CATHEDRALS, 
Il. THE MARINER’S COMPASS. 
Ill. STATE AND PROSPECTS OF ITALY. 
IV. POETRY OF PRAED AND LORD HOUGHTON. 
V. THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 
VI. FIELD SPORTS OF THE ANCIENTS. 
VII. THE GALLICAN CHURCH. 
VIII. ENCROACHMENTS OF RUSSIA IN ASIA, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





LORD DERBY’S HOMER. 





Now ready, 2 Vols., 8vo, 24s., 


THE FIFTH EDITION, RE- 


VISED, of the ILIAD of HOMER, rendered into Enouism 
Buiank Verse. By Epwarp Ear. or Dersy. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NEW WORK BY MR. FORSTER, 





Second Thousand, with Portraits, 2 Vols., past Svo, 30s., 


SIR JOHN ELIOT ; a BiroGrapny ; 


-—1590—1632. ~ Sodg Forster, LL.D., Author of “ Arrest of 
the Five Members by. Charles the First,” “The Grand Re- 
monstrance, 1641,” &c, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albermarle Street. 





DR. WM. SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 





On November 10, with Illustrations, One Vol. (1,050 pp.), 
medium 8vo, 21s., 


THE CONCISE DICTIONARY 


of the BIBLE. For the Use of Families and Students. Con- 
densed from the Larger Dictionary. Edited by Wu. Smira, LL.D, 


“ A Dictionary of the Bible, in some form or another, is indis- 
nsable for every family. The Divine, the Scholar, and all who 
esire to investigate, must still have recourse to the 
Dictionary; but to students in the Universi and in 
U Forms at Schools, to private — 
that numerous class of persons who must 
rT » 


results, this “ Concise Dictionary will all the 
information for the elucidation and pot ¢ mPa of the Bible, 


th to the reach 
It is the main object e Editor witha 0 of 


Christian po; a 
the eminent scholars and divines who contributed to the 
Work, which has received the approval of those most 
to express an opinion upon the subject.”— Editor's 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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GIANTS. 


VERY other animal except man, which 
is represented by existing species, has 
been preceded by others of allied species, 
of a much larger, or gigantic size. The 
proofs that a gigantic species of man has 
never inhabited the earth are purely 
negative. Till a short time ago, it was 
thought that the ape or monkey was of 
very recent origin. fossil monkeys, how- 
ever, have been found in eocene strata, 
and there is no reason why man should 
not have been contemporaneous with them ; 
nor can there be anything absurd in sup- 
posing that the human race, which existed 
previous to any period of which we have 
certain knowledge, were gigantic. Might 
not such races have influenced man as we 
know him, in the important considerations 
of language, religion, and civilization ? 

It must not be imagined that because 
the Homo giganteus existed in some parts 
of the world, therefore, men of smaller 
size would not have been contemporaneous 
with him. On the contrary, the oldest 
known monkey was small; whereas, the 
extinct apes of Brazil and India were 
properly gigantic. ‘The size of the animal 
appears to have 
climate and the conditions of life 
which he was placed. 
in some more favoured parts of the earth 
that the Homo giganieus flourished, or, at 
all events, originated. 

The smaller men were probably more 
numerous. The amount of food which 
the Homo giganteus required must have 
been greater ; and, in the absence of any 
agricultural knowledge, of which we find 
no trace, he must sooner have exhausted 
the amount of food supplied by the districts 
in which he was placed. There are, 
indeed, not many portions of the earth 


where we can suppose the Homo giganteus 
could comfortably have lived; so that it 
will not bean unreasonable assumption, that 
it was a species somewhat limited in num- 
bers, both original and generated. As 
the primeval man has certainly not left 
behind him any undeniable traces of 
higher intelligence, we must conclude that 
he was not very gifted in mind, and did 
not develop so much as the smaller repre- 
sentatives of his genus have done since. 
Probably he was a creature full of stupid 
wonderment at the phenomena of nature, 
voracious, spending his time much in en- 
counters with wild animals, capable of 
little co-operation with his like (for other- 
wise he might have been preserved to our 
own times), given to interjections or mono- 
syllables, and very easily duped. 

Such as he was, however, we must be 
deeply indebted to him. The reasons why 
many nations have no idea of God, is to 
be found in the circumstance that the 
Homo giganteus never existed in the 
regions occupied by such people. For it 
is inconceivable that if a being of such a 
description had ever existed contem- 

raneously with the ancestors of the most 

barous nations, they should not have 


handed his memory down by tradition in 


corresponded to the 
in 


It would only be | 


| 
| 
| 








the inevitable shape of belief in the exist 
ence of a Superior Being. All savage 
tribes who have once seen Europeans, that 
is, beings more powerful than themselves, 
however destitute they may previously 
have been of such an idea, find no difficulty 
in conceiving it and preserving it. We 
may, therefore, at once dismiss all idea of 
finding any traces of the Homo giganteus 
in those regions where the natives have 
been found without any idea of a God. 
Man has been represented by many 
writers as a domesticated animal; but 
hitherto no one has suggested any notion 
of his domestication. This has so forcibly 
struck some, that they have denied the 
fact, and drawn the distinction between 
social and domesticated animals ; applying 
the former term alone to man. But there 
certainly are not wanting reasons to con- 
sider man as more or less domesticated in 
the proper sense of the word ; and the po- 
sition of the smaller races to the giants 
suggests at once a proof of the fact, and a 
natural cause of the traces of imperfect 
domestication still visible. 

Man then, that is, the higher races of 
men, have been domesticated by the giants, 
who have also, either directly or indirectly, 
played a principal part in the domestication. 
of animals. For those nations who have 
no idea of a God, or a race of giants, have 
never domesticated any animal whatever ; 
though many animals capable of domestica- 
tion have lived in their countries. 
the negro has never domesticated any beast 
or bird. 

These speculations might be carried 
much further. To trace the downward 
course of the race of giants from the times 
when ordinary men worshipped them as 
men-mountains, and learned how to unite 
and intrigue from the necessity of outwit- 
ting or eluding them, would demand mate- 
rials long since destroyed. Their history 
as it stands is truly a step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous. There is but little 
material to fill up the history of gigan- 
tology between the men of renown and 
the giants of romance. The gentle giants 
shared the fate of alloutgrown superstitions. 
They were shunned, however, before they 
were laughed at. They were still dreaded 
before they were exhibited as_ shows. 
They did not begin to lose caste until 
they gave over living in castles. A 
giant, who could take Salisbury Plain 
in six strides, and, regardless. of 
rinderpest, devour a whole herd of oxen 
for breakfast—who kept a lovely lady a 


prisoner, and made her cook stray human | 


visitors for his supper—this was a descrip- 
tion of creature still likely to cause some 
little sensation, in his own neighbourhood, 
at all events. 

But a giant in a caravan was quite 
another matter. Instead of ramping and 
raging about the country, he was un- 
comfortably jolted along country lanes in 
what used to be irreverently called a 
travelling tea-kettle; he was never let out 
during the day, lest the attractions of the 
“show” should become diminished; he 
was afraid of his owner, very likely beaten 
by his wife (if he had one), and at night he 
slept on a bunker full of boa-constrictors, 
when not kept awake by the scratching of 
the armadillo. All of us who approach 
six feet can form some notion of the feel- 
ings of such a giant, by simply stretching 
ourselves on an ordinary German bed. 
Even in the days when fairs flourished, 
and giants were to be found in plenty, 
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| hesitated to tell the world some of what he 

















the latter were not considered sufficiently 
attractive to ensure a full treasury, and 
it was necessary to resort to mendacious 
paintings, in which the Royal Family (all 
with enormous eyes, and holding up their 
hands in astonishment) were represented 
as wonder-struck by the ap ce of the 
monster, who could hold in his hand a 
full-grown man in top-boots and spurs. 


Fairs have had their day, and so 
have the giants. But our modern giant 
must put his trust in the West 
End, if he is to live; for the 


0s wdAAos will not pay anything to see 
him, though they have no objection to 
run a well-known gigantic member of 
Tattersall’s to earth whenever they find 
him in the streets. Giants are, in fact, 
gone out of date, like fat boys and pig- 
faced ladies. 

Slavery will fever be abolished while 
giants are born. ‘ My lord’s own man” 
very often manages my lord ; but giants 
are always tame. They obey the man who 
carries the ring or the lamp, or, in modern 
times, the key and the purse. They sell 
themselves for a term, and the experience 
of their proprietors may or may not pro- 
duce a harvest. The giant is helpless with- 
out the showman, and the showman is now 
an altered creature, living in a good hotel. 
and knowing nothing about a perpetually, 
changing residence in a yellow caravan. 
Barnum is, we suppose, the finest speci- 
men of that guild, and he has not 


may just as well have considered the 
secrets of his life. He is a scientific 


showman; he understands the law 
of compensation. No sooner had he 
sent off the Tom Thumb party to 
England, than he issued  advertise- 


ments announcing the advent of “ three 
enormous living giants, each eight feet 
high; the most stupendous towers of 
humanity ever seen upon earth.” There 
was “Colonel Routh Gosten, the Arabian 
giant, born in the city of Jerusalem, 
twenty-seven years old, eight feet high, and 
weighs 475 pounds; Anna Swan, the 
Nova Scotia giant girl, seventeen years 
old, weighing 379 pounds, and stands eight 
feet one inch high, and still growing—the 
tallest girl ever known ; in fact, her colossal 
proportions are such that she really seems 
to belong to another race of human 
beings; and the giant boy, eighteen 
years old, and eight feet high.” In addi- 
tion to these rather large curiosities, there 
is thrown in a dwarf, fourteen years old, 
and weighing only seventeen pounds. Such 
were his advertisements in the New York 
Times of December 13, 1863. But this 
was not enough for Barnum. Europe had 
seen giants eight feet high. America’s 
reputation was at stake. Christmas, 1864, 
must usher in the birth of the true geolo- 
gical giant. “Three mammoth fat girls, 
weighing one ton, and three giants twenty- 
one feet high” in addition to “the great 
Behemoth of the Scriptures, so graphically 
described in the Book of Job. He is 
strictly an amphibious animal, living under 
water or out of it; will float on the top 
of the water, walk on the bottom of a 
river under water, and may be seen at the 
museum in the artificial river, swimming 
and walking as if frolicking in his native 
stream, the river Nile.” Even in New 
York, giants must be served up with 
trimmings ! 

Albert Smith’s travelling showman, 
when questioned regarding the appur- 
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exhibition, angrily 
answered, “It’s very well to talk. Why 
Shakspeare wouldn’t draw no more than 
a second-hand blister without the ‘pro- 

rties ;” and we fear the man was right. 
But if it be useless to produce Shakspeare’s 
plays without the aid of Mr. Beverley and 
the costume-maker, how much more so 
must it be to exhibit a man simply because 
he happens to be taller than usual ? 


London has been without a giant for 
some years, and when at last a showman 
decides upon trying the temper of the 
public, he takes especial care to pay due 
attention to puffing and the “ properties.” 
For many months the papers told us that 
“Chang” was coming. Then houses large 
enough to contain him were advertised 
for; and when he arrived absurd an- 
nouncements were made, to the effect that 
so soon as he had recovered from his voyage 
he would “chin-chin” the great British 
public. Some good people were seduced 
into attending a “reception” somewhere 
in the East of London, and were loud in 
their praises of the appearance and man- 
ners of the monster Mongol, who seems to 
be a sort of magnified Mr. Ledbury, with- 
out the spectacles. The showman has left 
nothing undone. The “ properties” have 
been seen to. The giant hails from 
Fychow. He brings his wife, with— 


Little bits of ten toes, tight tucked into 
Tiddle toddle shoes one scarcely sees ; 


a hideous “rebel” dwarf; a couple of at- 
tendants ; and his coffin, which is supposed 
to form one of the great attractions of the 
exhibition. Take away the satin and silk 
garments, the coffin, the pigeon English, 
and the puffery, and Chang and his party 
would not pick up a living. As it is, we 
believe the speculation has not turned out 
so successful as its promoters imagined it 


would. The public is too knowing. 
Chang is not more interesting as a giant 
because he comes from China. He will 


never carry off the belt of the Champion 
of England. That cincture has never 
girdled a gigantic form. Giants may 
walk fast, but they cannot fight, and 
their strides have generally been employed 
in ignominious flight. If the Chinese 
giant would throw the hammer, lift 
weights, turn summersaults, or toss the 
cahir, he might be worth looking at; but 
he contents himself with holding levées 
eight times a-day, and assuming the airs 
and graces of a great potentate. 

Chang has brought his coffin, and his 
owners have contracted to put his body 
in it, and take it back to China, in case he 
should die here. So runs the story put 
forward by the showman. In these days, 
the trade so eagerly pursued by Mr. 
Cruncher is not encouraged. It might be 
as well to inform Chang, however, that a 
bigger than he was very anxious to be 
buried in the sea, and to that end gave 
directions that his body should be watched 
day and night until it was removed to the 
place selected. But the testaments of great 
men have often been set aside ; and Acts 
of Parliament, with all their wisdom, were 
powerless to help the wishes of the greatest 
of men. O’Brien stands neither in marble 
or brass, but some good eight feet four on 
his own feet beneath the Hunterian dome. 
If Chang really believes in the coffin, the 
relation of this. fact might disturb that 
wonderful equanimity which seems to have 
quite entranced a few of our contem- 
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HEN the second volume of Mr. Wedg- 
wood’s *‘ Dictionary of English Ety- 
mology” first appeared, THE READER and the 
Examiner were, we believe, the only journals 
that exposed the unfairness and futility of 
Mr. Max Miiller’s answer to Mr. Wedgwood 
on the question of the onomatopoetic, imita- 
tive, or imsonic origin of language. Likening 
the philologist’s method of investigation to 
the geologist’s, when he seeks for the origin 
of the strata of the earth’s crust, we showed 
that as for the latter there was one sufficient 
agent, water ; so for the former, for the for- 
mation of words, there was one sufficient 
principle, imitation of sound ; and also one 
great law of metaphor governing all the names 
of supra-physical things and ideas, which 
carried up to matters of mind and spirit the 
names of things on the earth. This law was 
adopted by Mr. Max Miiller in the second 
volume of his lectures, and we thank him for 
thefurther publicity he has given to our views, 
among his other valuable popularizations of 
the tenets of the philologists of his native 
country. In time we hope to see him adopt 
the truth of the imitative principle too, and 
acknowledge onomatopeia as the foundation 
of language. Had he been content, as he 
generally is, to repeat the views of the 
scholars of Germany, it would not have been 
necessary for Professor Key, Mr. Wedgwood, 
Voigtman, and Mr. Farrar to answer and 
smash him on this question ; but, unluckily, 
he has ventured on a theory of his own (like 
his celebrated chronological arrangement of 
three great Sanskrit authors on the model 
of Byron earliest, Chaucer second, Shake- 
speare third, upset by Professor Goldstucker) ; 
and as his style and Englishmen’s unacquaint- 
ance with his subject have given him their 
ear, he has done a good deal of harm among 
the great good that has sprung from his 
eloquent compilations on language. 

This question of the origin of language is 
of course not one of the certainties of the 
science, and some really learned professors 
denounce vigorously the wasting of any time 
upon it, saying that we have no business with 
the theological or undemonstrable part of the 
question ; that when once we mix up theo- 
logy and facts, we at once get into a fog, bang 
our heads together, and wax very wrath. But 
the truth is, you cannot stop men’s inquiries 
by this kind of talk; they will ask where 
things came from ; it is a law of their minds 
that they should ; and if they find that one 
pebble or sand-bed is made by water on 
Brighton or Lowestoft beach, they will con- 
clude that another on an inland hill-side or 
top was made so too. The same with lan- 
guage. When the untheclogical or secularist 
philologist has traced a family of words toa 
root, d, ri, bu, or what not, and says it is 
not imitative, ‘‘I can prove no more about it,” 
the Imsonist steps in and answers, “I am not 
satisfied with this; I can show, and you (if 
not committed to a phonetic type theory) will 
admit, that thousands of words, some of like 
meaning with your family, and many roots, 
are imitations of sounds (or shortly, imsons). 
Every year’s investigation brings more words 
into this class. I believe that your 4, ri, bu, 
are imsons too, and will tell you of what.” 

Though we grant that induction must befrom 
particulars to particulars, and that thoagh 

ou may prove that five hundred pebble- 
aa were made by the action of water, that 
is no absolute reason | you may not come 
across one or a hundred and fifty made by 
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little boys playing at bonce with one another, 
yet most reasonable people will rest satisfied 
that you will not. Similarly, if etymologists 
can show, as Mr. Wedgwood and Mr. Farrar, 
among many others, have shown, that 
numerous words, many of them reaching 
into the highest spiritual and mental ranges, 
come from imitative roots, students will rest 
satisfied that though they may come across 
several happy families from non-imitative 
sources, punched out by Mr. Max Miiller’s 
phonetic types, they certainly will not be 
astonished by any such phenomena. On this 
point Mr. Farrar’s book will reassure them. 
In a spirit of almost Uriah-Heap-like ’umble- 
ness to Mr. Miiller, he examines, one by one, 
that gentleman’s objections to the imitative 
or bow-wow theory of the origin of language, 
and on every one throws him, almost effec- 
tually as Mr. Wedgwood did, on his objecting 
to the derivation of foul, foe, &c., from the 
interjection of disgust, fu! This could not 
be, says Professor Miiller, because, ‘“‘ as a 
Gothic aspirate always corresponds to a tenuis 
in Sanskrit, the same root in Sanskrit would 
at once lose its expressive power. It 
exists, in fact, in Sanskrit, as p?y, to hate, to 
destroy.” He adds (says Mr. Farrar), in 
his second series of lectures: ‘‘ Besides 
piy, to hate, there is another root in Sans- 
krit, piy, to decay. From it we have the 
Latin pus, puteo, putridus; Greek pydn and 
pythé ; Lithuanian pu/ei, matter ; and in strict. 
accordance with Grimm’s law, Gothic, fuls, 
English, foul.” 

‘** Now surely the answer to these reiterated 
objections is sheclute and triumphant. ‘He 
does not observe,’ says Mr. Wedgwood, 
‘that the sound of breathing, and the inter- 
jection of disgust, are represented as often by 
the combination pu as by fu.’ This single 
short sentence is sufficient not only to 
crumble to the dust Professor Miiller’s objee- 
tion, but even to turn all his examples into 
so many additional illustrations of the inter- 
jectional element of language—in point of 
fact, p and f are frequently united in the 
same instinctive vocal gesture of disgust, 
especially when it assumes its strongest form, 
as in the Latin word pfui!” 

Mr. Farrar has produced a very careful 
and useful book. It is not too condensed to 
prevent its being pleasant reading, and 
though there is a little preachiness in it 
here and there, that will be no objection to 
it among the admirers of Mr. Max Miiller’s 
books. We hope it will be read at least as 
widely as the work whose mistake it corrects. 

Alexander Hume’s grammar tract is one 
of the most quaint and interesting treatises 
we ever read. The worthy schoolmaster was 
in despair at the ‘‘ uncerteintie in our men’s 
wryting, as if a man wald indyte one letter 
to tuenti of our best wryteres, nae tuae of 
the tuenti, without conference, wald agree, 
the printeres and wryteres of this age caring 
for nae more arte then may win the pennie, 
wil not paen them selfes to knau whither it 
be orthographie or skinographie that doeth 
the twine ; and schoolmasteres, quhae’s sillie 
braine will reach no farther than the compas 
of their cap, content them selfes with autos 
eph2, my master said it.” Therefore, with 
purpose “not to deal with impossibilities, 
nor to mend al crookes, but to conform (if 
reason wil conform us) the south and north 
beath in Latine and English,” Hume first 
discusses the differences in the Scotch and 
English pronunciation of their own and the 
Latin vowels and consonants. For instance, 
on the sounds of 7 he says :— 

Of i, also, our idiom receaves tuae soundes, 
as in a man’s wil and the wil of a fox. Heer, 
also, 1 wald have our men learne of the south, 
for thes soundes they wel distinguish, wrytin 
wil, fil, mil, stil, with 7, and wyl, fyl, my], sty 
with ¥. 

The dipthongs ou=oo, and ow, puzzle him. 
**If Roben Hud wer now leving,” he can- 
not decide whether he should write that 
Roben ‘‘wer not able to bux his aun bou 
or his own bow), or to bou his aun boau.” 

e next considers our abusing some con- 
sonants—that is, giving c, ch, g, t, one sound 
in one word and another in another, as get, 
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giant. He then treats of the syllab, and the 
rules to symbolize, and relates how he was 
laughed down, to his great disgust, at a 
dinner at Bath, when he was proving that 
who should be written quho, because a 
*‘ labial letter can not symbolize a guttural 
syllab.” Here the Doctour staying them 
again (for al barked at ones) ‘‘ the proposi- 
tion, said he, I understand; the assump- 
tion is Scottish, and the conclusion false. 
Quherat al laughed, as if I had been dryven 
from al replye, and I fretted to see a frivo- 
louse jest goe for a solid answer.” 

In his chapter on ‘‘Sum Idiomes in our 
Orthographie,” he notices the difficulty of 
spelling mutton and eaten, and dares not pre- 
sume to reprove ‘‘ those who wrote muttne 
and eatne,” but the change from peple to people 
he ‘*wald wish to be reformed ;” for though 
men ‘‘ have the exemple of France to speak 
ane way an wryte an other,” yet ‘‘ al exem- 
ples are not imitable.” Under the apostro- 
phus, he tells us :— 


We, in the north, use a mervelouse libertie ; 
as, he’s a wyse man, for he is a wyse man; [’] 
meet with him, for I wil meet with him ; a ship’l 
of fooles, for a ship ful of fooles. And, quhilk 
is stranger, we manie tymes cut of the end of 
the word, as, he’s tel the, for he sal tel the. 

The second part of the “ Treates” deals 
with the Parts of Speech and Stops, and 
starts with Person and Number. ‘‘ Person,” 
Hume says— 

is the face of a word, quhilk in diverse formes 
of speach it diverslie putes on; as, I, Peter, say 
that thou art the son of God. Thou, Peter, 
sayes that I am the son of God. Peter said that 
I am the son of God. Quhereupon person is 
first, second, and third. 

Under the head ‘‘ Adverbes,” he notes 
that— 

Our men confoundes adverbes of place quhilk 
the south distinguishes as well as the Latin, and 
therefoer let us not shame to learne. They use 
quher, heer, ther, for the place in quhilk ; 
quhence, hence, thence, for the place from 
quhilk ; quhither, hither, thither, for the place 
to quhilk ; as, quher dwel you? quhence cum 
you ? quhither goe you? 

Stops Hume treats under ‘‘Distinctiones ;” 
and says :— 

A perfect distinction closes a perfect sense, 
and is marked with a round punct, thus. ora 
tailed punct, thus ? 


The book is full of odd expressions and 
quaint sayings ; it is very valuable, both for 
the student of grammar and the historian of 
our language, and we thank Mr. Wheatley 
for his careful edition of it. May he unearth 
a few more such for his useful Early English 
Text Society. 

The little book last on our list was written 
by a disgusted admirer of France and Spain 
—disgusted because a German assured him 
that ‘‘ Shermans was the stogk of the beeble 
of America, ant also of Greet Pridain,” and 
that ‘De English lankwitch is no pedder 
than progen Sherman.” In answer to this 
the writer attempts to show that—‘‘1. The 
grammar of English is half Romance. 2. The 
vocabulary is nearly two-thirdsso. 3. There 
is scarcely a word in Latin, or even dog- 
Latin, which has not some derivative in 
English. 4. Four letters (j, v, z, x) of the 
English language include no word of so-called 
native origin.” The proof of the first and 
third positions is not good, as may well be 
supposed, and the book is very poor, and 
printed with scandalous inattention ; but 
still it may be of use in directing notice to 
the gaining of the classical part of our tongue 
on the Saxon, and in modifying the present 
rabid Anglo-Saxonism or Teutonism of many 
writers. Onthe statements of a German writer, 
that at the Conquest, “‘in the races and 
literature of England came a third accession 
of Teutonic blood in the Normans,” the author 
comments :— 

A pure Norseman comes over with Rollo in, I 
believe, the year 910; say he is thirty years of 

. He marries a Celtic female, and has issue, 
A.D. 915, William, semi-Celt, semi-Teuton ; A.D. 
940, William marries a Celt, and has issue A.D. 
945, William the second, three-quarter Celt, 
one-quarter Teuton; A.D. 965, “William the 








second marries a Celtic female, and has issue, 
A.D. 990, William the third, seven-eighths Celt, 
one-eighth Teuton. And so on, till the year 
1,066. I wonder how much Teutonic blood is 
left in the veins of that descendant of the 
Ss companion of Rollo, who accompanies 
William the Conqueror, in the year 1066, to 
England. I will leave that to the mathema- 
ticians. F. J. F. 








HORACE WALPOLE AND THE 
MISSES BERRY. 
[Second Notice. ] 

Extracts of the Journals and Correspondence of 
Miss Berry, from the Year 1793 to 1852. 
Edited by Lady Theresa Lewis. (Longman 
& Co.) 

N starting for the Continent, on the 10th 

October, 1790, the Misses Berry proceeded 

by way of Brighton, or as it was then called, 
Brighthelmstone. Seventy-five years ago, the 
Misses Berry and their father paid eight 
guineas and a-half for themselves and carriage 
to Dieppe. Starting on Monday, they reached 
Paris on Friday. They visited the National 
Assembly, under the auspices of M. de Lévis, 
who was Deputé de la Noblesse de Dijon. 
The debate was a dry one, but there were 
seldom fewer than three or four speaking at 
once, often many more, with such a noise, 
that it was impossible anything could be 
heard. When a speaker with strong lungs 
and much perseverance overcame the rest, 
he could not hold his ground for more than 
three or four sentences. The appearance of 
the speakers was not more gentlemanlike 
than their manner of debating. They are 
described, and we have no doubt truly 
described, as a set of shabby, ill-dressed, 
strange-looking people. 

On the 17th October the party left Paris for 
a second visit to Italy. At Turin they re- 
ceived a bundle of letters, at least a dozen, 
from Walpole, for he wrote to them nearly 
every day. From Turin they proceeded to 
Florence, where they had a fresh supply of 
letters from Horace and their common friend, 
Mrs. Damer, who had been obliged to pro- 
ceed to Lisbon for her delicate health. No- 
thing can be more amusing or more commu- 
nicative than these letters of Walpole to his 
‘two wives,” as he called them. We find 
in them all the tittle-tattle gossip of the day, 
anecdotes of the great and fashionable world, 
anecdotes of actors and actresses, of litera- 
ture, of politics and politicians, y, tutti quanti. 
The Queensburys, the Argyles, the Hamiltons, 
the Gunnings, the Dysarts, the Greatheads, the 
Cambridges, the Hothams, the Kembles, the 
Siddons, the Farrens, and Epictetus, Mrs. 
Carter, are all trotted out for the amusement 
of the two sisters, and some of Horace’s epi- 
grams and impromptus @ loisir see for the 
first time the light for their edification and 
delight. Every particle of news, every par- 
ticle of rumour, every tale of scandal, is 
posted by the old man from some common- 
place book or from scraps of paper into these 
missives with real effort and elaboration. 
But all this art and effort, all this polishing 
and holy-stoning of the style, all this nice 
balancing of sentences, and artful collocating 
of phrases over which much midnight oil is 
wasted by Horace—is nowhere apparent 
in the letters, as they read. One might 
suppose them written trippingly and out 
of hand, so gay, so jaunty, and so flow- 
ing are they—sv easy, artless, and natural in 
tone and expression. But though we have 
thus all that Horace wrote to the two sisters 
during their residence at Florence and Pisa, 
we are unfortunately without the Misses 
Berry’s replies. These have been sought for 
in vain among their papers, and it is the 
opinion of Lady Theresa Lewis, the editor, 
that they were destroyed by the ladies after 
Walpole’s death. 

In November, 1791, the sisters were at 
Paris, on their return from their second 
journey to Italy. They paid at Calais for 
the packet to Dover five guineas, and one 
guinea for their carriage, and they gave be- 
sides a gratuity of two a to Captain 
Sayer for the crew. he return of the 
Berrys to North Audley Street was a kind 
sacrifice made by them in the flower of youth 
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a 
to a kind and warm friend on whom the in- 
firmities of age and disease had sorely pressed 


during their absence. Mr. Walpole had provided 
for their reception the former abode of his friend 
and neighbour, Kitty Clive, and Clieveden, 
now better known by the name of Little 
Strawberry Hill, was their pied @ terre. This 
house became from 1791 till long after Horace 
Walpole’s death the country residence of the 
Misses Berry and their father. Walpole’s 
wish for the establishment of his young 
friends at Clieveden appears to have been 
made the subject of offensive observations in 
a newspaper. The anonymous writer, Lady 
Theresa Lewis, remarks, “inflicted much 
pain by his unprovoked attack on those 
whose lives and actions were as strictly pri- 
vate as they were blameless. The corres- 
pondence to which these paragraphs gave rise 
are touching proofs of the deep and delicate 
affection entertained by Lord Orford for his 
young friends, and of the high-spirited in- 
dignation with which Miss Berry repudiated 
for herself and family such unworthy motives 
as were attributed.” 

It is evident from the letter of Miss Berry, 
written to Walpole on October 12th, 1791, that 
she felt hurt by the newspaper article referred 
to; but she adds: ‘*To be long honoured with 
your friendship and to remain unnoticed, I 
knew was impossible, and laid my account 
with it.” 

Walpole writes on December 13th, 1791, 
among many other things: My dearest Angel, if 
my most pure affection has brought grief to you, 
I shal] be the most miserable of men. Is all 
your felicity to be in the power of anewspaper ? 
Who is not so? Are your virtue and purity 
and my innocence about you—are our con- 
sciences no shield against anonymous folly or 
envy ?” 

Writing to Lady Ossory, in May, 1792, 
Walpole, among many complimentary things 
of the Berrys, says: ‘‘ In short, they are ex- 
traordinary beings, and I am proud of my 
partiality for them; and since the ridicule can 
only fall on me, and not on them, I care not 
a straw for its being said that I am in love 
with one of them—people shall choose which ; 
it is much with both as either, and I am 
infinitely too old to regard the qu’en dit on.” 

Looking impartially at all the circum- 
stances of the case, we incline to the opinion 
that the frequent asseverations of Walpole, 
that his admiration and affection for the 
Misses Berry never passed the boundaries of 
friendship, ought to be credited. That there 
was ever a question of a marriage between 
Mary Berry and Walpole, we do not be- 
lieve. Writing to a friend in August, 1797, 
Miss Berry says: ‘‘And why should he 
(alluding evidently to marriage), when 
without the trouble or the ridicule of 
a marriage, he enjoys almost as much 
of my society, and every comfort from it, 
that he could in the nearest connexion! As 
the willing offering of a grateful and affec- 
tionate heart, the time and attentions I be- 
stow upon him have hitherto given me plea- 
sure. Were they to become a duty, and a 
duty to which the world would attribute in- 
terested motives, they would become irk- 
some.” 

Towards the close of July, 1796, Walpole 
had a serious illness. He neither articulated 
or used the right words. Towards December 
the attacks of gout became more frequent, 
and continued through the beginning of 1797. 
At last nature became exhausted, and Walpole 
died without a struggle, in his 80th year, 
on the 2nd March, 1797. The last feverish 
fear of the old man was that the Misses 
Berry would be absent from his death-bed. 
But they were at hand all through his last 
moments, soothing his apprehensions and 
smoothing his dying pillow. That Walpole 
always exhibited a preference for Mary 
Berry, is certain. That he delighted in her 
society, cannot be questioned ; but he was a 
fastidious man of the world, keenly, sensi- 
tively alive to a ces and to ridicule, 
and there can be little doubt, we think, that 
the dread of being thought by some a love- 
sick swain of seventy-three or seventy-four 
operated as a constant check on him. 
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* So entirely dependent was he on the 
society of Miss Berry and her sister for 
what remained to him of pleasure in life,” 
says the editor, “‘that even if impelled to 
secure himself the absolute right to her 
companionship and attentions as a wife, he 
probably feared to lose her friendship by 
sya the ‘hand she might not accept.’ ” 
t might have been, possibly was, in the 
sg of Miss Berry to become the wife of 

alpole, had she been a free woman ; but she 
was engaged to General O’Hara, the cherished 
friend of Marshal Conway, a man well- 
known and much esteemed by Walpole, and 
intimately known to Miss Berry herself. 
O'Hara, who had fought with Granby and 
igonier, was the perfect type of the 
chivalrous soldier and courtier, and was 
universally popular in the army. 

It is plain that Miss Berry loved 
O’Hara with that generous enthusiasm 
that invests its object with all perfection, 
and to the latest years of her life be- 
lieved that her union with him would 
have secured her happiness. It was a 
matter of anxiety to O’Hara and to Miss 
Berry that the communication of this en- 
gagement should be so made as to avoid 
giving pain to Walpole. General O’Hara 
quitted England, to assume the government 
of Gibraltar, in November, 1796. He pro- 











sed an immediate marriage, in order that | 


iss Berry might accompany him ; but out of 
consideration for others, she declined this 
offer, writing to her intended that she was 
consulting the peace and happiness of others, 
and not her own. They never met again ; 
and it appears from the statements in these 
volumes, that a shade of tender regret was 
cast on Miss Berry’s long after life, which was 
never effaced. Forty-eight years after the 
engagement was broken, and the correspon- 


dence closed—i.e., in 1844—Miss Berry | 


re-opened the packet of letters that had 
passed between them, and was convinced 
that her feelings on this subject were in- 
delible. O’Hara remained at his govern- 


ment at Gibraltar till 1802, when he died. | 
That Miss Berry’s affections were deeply | 
engaged to O’Hara before she thought of | 


marrying, we have under her own hand. Miss 
Berry speaks of him thus: ‘‘ I know nobody 
whose character united so many manly vir- 
tues.” Mary Berry’s acquaintance with 
O’Hara commenced at Rome, in 1784. He 
was Lieut.-Governor of Gibraltar in 1790, and 
Walpole, writing to her in the October of that 
year, says, ‘‘ Somebody is appointed Lieut.- 
Governor of Gibraltar, in place of your friend 
O'Hara. I know not how or why, but shall be 


-sorry if he is mortified, and you consequent/y.” 


The two last words would imply that seven 
ears before his death Walpole was aware of 

iss Berry’s partiality for the General. 
in, in his letter to Miss Berry of Feb- 
ruary, 1791, he says, ‘“‘O’Hara is come to 
town, and you will /ove him better than ever. 
He persuaded the captain of the ship, whom 


_you will love for being persuaded, to stop at 


Lisbon, that he might see Mrs. Damer.” 
Again, he says, in April, 1791, ‘ I have seen 
O’Hara, with his face as ruddy and black, and 
his teeth as white as ever, and as fond of you 
two.” In September, 1795, ‘‘I am delighted 


you have got O’Hara. How he must feel his 
felicity. Still, I shall not admire his vola- 


tility, if he quits you soon.” From these 
passages and others, it is evident that Walpole 
was well aware of the engagement. 

The letter dated the 15th December, 1797, 
was the last letter received by Miss Berry 
from Horace Walpole. He had been her 
constant correspondent from 1787 or 1788, 
and his letters coe me period display a 


warmth of heart, a brilliancy of wit, and geni- 
ality of disposition very admirable. By his 


will, proved in 1797, Little Strawberry Hill 
was left to the Misses , and in a codicil a 
box marked O, containing MSS., was also left 
to Mr. Berry and his daughters, with directions 
that Mr. Berry should undertake the care of 
a new edition of his works, with the addition of 
all the papers contained in that box. Miss 
Berry acknowledges, in a letter addressed to 
a friend at this time, that, in making her 





father his editor, and Mrs. Damer his execu- 
trix, “Lord Orford caused his papers being 
secured to her eye and mine, and made me 
his editor, without the necessary publicity 
attached to the name.” On Miss Berry 
devolved the editorial labours bequeathed to 
her father, and she laboured at her task with 
incessant perseverance for nearly a twelve- 
month, neglecting all her own pursuits, and 
not reading anything that did not conduce 
to the labour in hand. This edition was 
given to the world in 1799. 

After Horace Walpole’s death Miss Berry 
appears to have entered on a serious task of 
self-culture. She was now in her thirty-fifth 
year, and to all intents and purposes had 
hitherto educated herself, admirably training 
and disciplining her faculties. That process 
she now continued more systematically and 
unremitiingly. Having ample leisure, she 
extended her knowledge of the Latin 
classics, and made considerable progress 
in Greek. She also acquired at this 
period a considerable knowledge of political 
economy, and read Malthus’s ‘‘ Essay on 
Population,” which she pronounced wonder- 
fully clearly- thought and written. Her 
remarks written in 1798 convince us that 
she had, antecedently to the publication of 
Malthus’s work, read Forbonnais, Quesnay, 
yournay, Boisgelin, Vauban, and the other 
French economists. During the year 
1799 the reading of Miss Berry appears 
to have been very varied, occasionally dry 
and abstruse, and almost always desultory. 
She lived much at this period in the society 
of Mrs. Damer, Joanna Baillie, Sir George 
Beaumont, Mrs. Chomley, Lady Spencer, and 
the Duchess of Devonshire. In 1800 the 
two sisters were a good deal at Strawberry 
Hill, where they indulged, with Mrs. Damer 
and the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe, in private 
theatricals. In 1801 a comedy, in five acts, 
written by Miss Berry herself, and called 
‘Fashionable Friends,” was produced at 
Strawberry Hill. The prologue and epilogue 
were contributed by Joanna Baillie. Though 
the dialogue of this was lively and occasion- 
ally sparkling, yet it could not be called a 
dramatic success, when it was subsequently 
produced on a public stage. 

The state of the Continent in 1802 enabled 
Miss Berry again to indulge her taste for 
foreign travel, and after an interval of eleven 
years, she left England, with Mrs. Damer, on 
a visit to Paris. She was much impressed 
with the magnificence of the interior decora- 
tions of the Tuileries, and of the official 
houses of Ministers. But in 1802 the com- 
bination of mahogany and ormolu carried 
with it ideas of richness and elegance that it 
would not now convey. The Boulevard 
struck Miss Berry, as it always did, with its 
appearance of gaiety, but the houses appeared 
less well painted and less well kept up than 
they used to be. The Berrys ultimately 
settled themselves in the Hétel d’Orleans, 
Rue des Petits Augustines, at the rate of five 
louis a-week. In the Louvre Miss Berry met 
Mrs. Cosway, who was etching a general 
view of it, with a little sketch of each of the 
pictures. In the Theatre de la Republique 
they sat behind a man who chewed tobacco, 
and at every instant spat into the empty 
place beside him. She visited Madame le 
Roi, the milliner, where Mrs. Damer ordered 
a bonnet at two louis, to be made on the 
model of one which was to cost seventy-two 
louis. Talk of le luxe effrené dés femmes 
in 1865 indeed! Why the Second Empire is 
only following the expensive habits of the 
Consulate and the Empire in 1802 and 1804. 
At the opera the party paid what Miss Berry 
calls the enormous price of fifty-seven livres 
for a box aw premier. At the sortie from 
the theatre Miss Berry was aware of the 
wonderful changes that had taken place in 
Paris. Instead of the brilliant groups of all 
the young men of fashion, and all the fashion- 
able filles, who rivalled and surpassed them in 


appearance, there was now visible the oddest 
collection of ‘“ blackguard-looking people 
that could be conceived. I did not see,” 
says Miss Berry, “‘one woman who had the 
appearance of a gentlewoman.” 
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Of the shops in 1802 Miss Berry says, 
‘‘Lignereuses in the Rue Vivienne dis - 
appointed me.” All was, as at present, in 
the most expensive style, and very few, if 
any, in real good taste. While Miss Berry 
was dining at Mr. Jackson’s, the Minister’s, the 
cannons of the Invalides announced that the 
long-expected peace of Amiens was at last 
signed. There were no lively demonstra- 
tions, no crowds, or groups, or bonfires. The 
public offices were illuminated with little 
pots @ few upon the outside of the walls, but 
there was nothing like a general illumination. 
Sunday in 1802, under the Consulate, as now 
under the Second Empire, was much kept by 
the Parisians. Most of the shops were shut, 
and everybody in the streets were in their 
best clothes. 

Of the French opera of that day she says, 
‘* Tt is always the same scrambling and violent 
exertion of voice—always the same exagge- 
rated action—always a scene, which we have 
called the tearing scene.” Of the ballet, 
‘**the dancing was admirable in its way.” In 
all the ballets she remarks *‘ the remplissage of 
the jigurants is never tiresome, because it is 
done with a grace and a perfection of execu- 
tion which exists here, and here only.” 

Miss Berry, of course, went to see the apart- 
ment of the First Consul at the Tuileries. 
She was startled at its magnificence, never 
having seen anything surpassing it. In the 
room in which the little ex-lieutenant of artil- 
lerysat was the beautiful St. Cecilia of Dome- 
nichino from the Borghese Palace. On April 
1st Miss Berry went with Mrs. Cosway to be 
presented to Bonaparte’s mother. She found 
the salled@ manger painted as if encrusted with 
porphyry and other marbles. In the salon 
were chairs of crimson velvet laced with gold 
and crimson bestrung, and curtains with gold 
open fringings. Madame Bonaparte she 
found a woman of fifty, with large, dark eyes, 
an intelligent, mild countenance, and great re- 
mains of having been very handsome. ‘* Her 
son,” she observes, ‘* when she is ill, comes 
to see her, has lodged her well, takes good 
care of her, and has, I fancy, little more to 
do with her.” 

Miss Berry dined at Madame de Stael’s 
with twenty people, among whom were General 
and Madame Marmont, Madame Recamier, 
Mr. and Mrs. Necker, Saussure, Lord 
Archibald Hamilton, Marcoff, the Russian 
Minister, Benjamin Constant, Chauvelin, 
Lord Henry Petty (afterwards Marquis 
of Lansdowne), Lucchessini, Louis de Nar- 
bonne, General Dessolles, de Girardin, and 
others. Miss Berrysat next de Narbonne, who 
was sensible and clever, and on her left hand 
was Dessolles, chief of the staff to Moreau, 
who wrote the accountof the battle of Hohen- 
linden, supposed in France to be the best 
military despatch that ever was penned. 

Miss Berry at this period had also an 
interview with Madame Bonaparte (Jose- 
phine), whom she describes as ‘‘ thin, dark, 
very genteel-looking, and not unlike Lady 
Elizabeth Foster, but with a more sensible 
and less minauditre countenance. Miss 
Berry also saw Bonaparte review the troops. 
He mounted his horse (a light-coloured dun, 
with a white mane and tail) before one 
o'clock, at the great centre door of the 
Palace, accompanied by the generals of the 
different divisions of infantry, cavalry, and 
artillery. Our authoress thought Bona- 
parte not much like his busts. ‘All I 
saw,” she says, “‘ was a little man, remark- 
ably well on horseback, with a sallow com- 
plexion, a highish nose, a very serious 
countenance, and cropped hair. He wore the 
dress of some infantry regiment, blue, with 
a plain broad white Jappel, and a plain hat, 
with the very smallest national cockades in 
it. The dress of the troops, particularly of 
the Consular Guard, struck Miss Berry as 
less smart than any of our regiments of 
dragoons or light horse. There was not the 
smallest applause, or shouting, or notice taken 
when Bonaparte was riding along the lines 
quite near them, though this was the first 
time he had appeared in public since the 
A of Amiens. A few days after this 
Berry dined at Perrégaux’s, the 
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banker’s, with twenty-six people, more 
than half of which were English. 
Among the French was Decrés, Minister 
of Marine, who defended so gallantly the 
Guillaume Tell, when she was taken by 
us coming out of Malta. She describes the 
admiral as one of the fattest, vulgarest, 
ugliest black men she ever saw. The black- 
ness is not extraordinary, as Decrés boasted 
of having Moorish blood in his veins. Decrés’ 
nephew, the late Admiral Martineng, Port 
Admiral of Cherbourg, was also a very dark 
man, and not a little proud of his Moorish 
extraction. He was captured by us when 
Captain Martineng, and for some time was a 
prisoner of war at Stapleton, near Brisfol. 
He rose to the highest honours in his profes- 
sion, being Prefet Maritime at Cherbourg, in 
the reign of Louis Philippe. On Thursday, 
the 8th April, 1802, Miss Berry was formally 
presented to Madame Bonaparte. The door 
a deux battans was opened by a man not in 
livery. There were about half-a-dozen ladies, 
and as many gentlemen, all foreign ministers 
or their wives, or foreigners. The ladies 
sat on chaises @ dos, and the men re- 
mained in groups. Bonaparte and his 
wife entered at the same time from the 
door of the bedchamber. Madame Bona- 
parte spoke to every lady in_ turn, 
and so did Bonaparte. But though his 
address was simple and unaffected, he was 
not au fait at this work. He spoke to Miss 
Berry about the opera, and asked if they 
had as good dancers in England. She re- 
plied, ‘‘ No;” when he rejoined, ‘‘ Cependant 
vous avez une bien belle voix, Madame 
Billington, je l’ai entendu en Italie.” To 
this Miss Berry replied that, though English 
by birth, Mrs. Billington had married a 
Frenchman, and studied in Italy, so that she 
belonged to three nations. So ignorant 
was Bonaparte of everything English, that 
the talents of Mrs. Damer (who accompanied 
Miss Berry) had never reached his ears, nor 
the principal object of her journey, which 
was to offer the First Consul a bust of 
Mr. Fox. we © 


THE PELOPONNESUS. 

An Excursion in the Peloponnesus in the Year 
1858. By the late Sir T. Wyse, K.C.B. Edi- 
ted by his niece, Winifrede M. Wyse. (Day & 
Son. ) 

REECE has changed its government, 
or, at all events, its king, since Sir 

Thomas Wyse was our ambassador at 

Athens. But it has not begun to pay its 

debts, or succeeded in putting down the ban- 

ditti, who continue to abound much as they 

did at Parga, when “‘ Parga and its people 

flourished,” and ‘‘all were thieves.”” Conse- 

quently, it has attracted neither English 
capital nor English tourists, though the 

test exertions of both are very desirable 
to establish the sovereign who has been placed 
there by English diplomacy. Travels in 

Greece have always struck us as particularly 

dull reading. Nobody can be more dry than 

old Pausanias, and he is so accurate, that all 
the moderns can do is to verify his measure- 
ments, or dispute as to exactly what it was 
that he did measure. That might be a ques- 
tion. But the father of guide-books could 
not be wrong. Still, he is not amusing. 

Perhaps the fault may be in ourselves. The 

little segment of Grecian history most of us 

have studied is full of great events. The 
walls of Thebes, the beauty of Athens, the 
luxury of Corinth, and the hardihood of 

Lacedzemon, call up associations which we 

hope to connect with something like the de- 

seriptions of Italy, or even of the East. But 

Athens is soon seen, and of the others there 

is little but their sites, what natural beauty 

they may possess being surrounded by incon- 
veniences which much interfere with classical 
enthusiasm. 

To Sir Thomas Wyse was committed the 
ungrateful task of collecting information as 
to what were the financial resources of 





bere } pape in "eo all erent, ; 
his diary is not at iscouraging. It 
aka meaah the senenn. on: the WL toh. ia 
wanting to make Greece a flourishing country. 




















The want of roads, over-legislation in muni- 
cipal matters, the want of certainty in the 
law of landed property, are amongst the 
greater evils. There is no reason why 
Beeotia should not develop, as of old, into a 
feeder of herds and cattle, or Messenia into 
a rich agricultural community. King George 
has already turned his attention to, and even 
entered, the prisons of Greece. But money 
is what is really wanting. Buried treasure 
is supposed by Orientals to be one of the great 
objects Englishmen have in visiting ruins 
and deserted places. 
not be far out if they think the same thing. 

When N. P. Willis, many years ago, was 
presented to King Otho, still a youth, and in 
almost every respect situated just as King 
George now is, he was pleased to express 


great pleasure at the idea of disinterring the | 


antiquities of his little kingdom. Possibly 
this was a mere gracious expression to his 
literary guest; at all events, when King 
Otho had the opportunity he neglected it ; 
yet the disinterment of the buried cities of 
Greece would most likely have proved a very 
lucrative, as well as interesting undertaking. 
Greece is quite .within reach of a vacation 
ramble ; and good hotels, with prospects of 
respectable ‘‘ diggings” being carried on in 
their neighbourhood, would soon occasion an 
influx of coin very welcome to the Hellenic 
treasury. But independently of this, almost 
every ancient site in Greece contains a large 
amount of positive treasure, in the shape of 
statues, vases, coins, or gems. The great 
sanctuaries of Hellas were used as banks from 
time immemorial. The slits may still beseen 
in their pavements through which the de- 
posits of their customers were thrown. 
Plunderers—Roman, Gothic, Byzantine — 
have no doubt done their work. But, with 
the exception of the latter, they did not re- 
main long in the land. Statues of bronze 
may be melted, but marble cannot be carried 
off. Many of the master-pieces of an- 
tiquity lie where they fell. The discovery 
of the statue of Mausolus is a notable 
proof of this. But the wonder of antiquity 
was comparatively an isolated building. 
This is far from being the case with the great 
religious localities of Greece—with Eleusis, 
Olympia, and Delphi. Each was an aggrega- 
tion of sanctuaries, and each sanctuary was 
crowded with gifts, costly both for material 
and workmanship. In 1861 the French dis- 
covered many inscriptions at the last place ; 
but further progress is almost impossible 
without Government interference, for the 
peasants have rebuilt their village over every 





available corner of the ruins, and demand | 


fabulous sums for the removal of their mise- 
rable huts. 

But of all the places which afford a cer- 
tainty of interesting discovery to the ex- 
plorer, Olympia stands first. It contained 
the greatest temple in Peloponnesus next to 
that of Athena at Tegea. Like Rome, it 
might have kept a separate officer to protect 
its statues. Even after the great spoliation 
by Nero, it still counted 3,000 ; and from the 
account of Pausanias, who travelled in the 
reign of Adrian, its riches must have been 
little diminished at that time. In this case, 
too, we have been assisted by the operations 
of nature. The Alpheus has changed its 
course. Its bed has been carried in upon the 
Olympian plain by a large curve, cutting the 
ancient platform, as it proceeded, precisely 
at that part which was most covered with 
works of art. This, of course; must have 
occurred after the abandonment of the place. 
But the stationary population of Olympia 
consisted almost entirely of priests. The 
fall of paganism robbed it of its importance 
and its wealth. It was never a place of poli- 
tical or military importance ; and perhaps we 
shall not be far wrong if we assume that 
ae has been missed remains there 
‘‘A Russian prince actually once offered 
to take the whole plain from the Government, 
to whom it belongs, on condition of his ap- 
plying yearly a certain sum for excavations, 


the ucts to be deposited in a museum, 
which he offered to build upon the spot. 
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King Otho had forgotten his early passion 
for antiquities, and the offer was refused. 
The law of Greece forbids the exportation of 
antiquities of all kinds. But under the late 
Government Greece had no museum ; 

though the National Assembly allotted a site 
for one at Athens last year, the building they 
proposed to erect is small, and utterly un- 
worthy of the objects which must find a place 
there. The law seems framed more with a 
view to prevent such wholesale robbery as 
that of the Elgin Marbles, than with the idea 
of making Greece the great museum it ought 
itself to be. Not only should antiquities be 
kept in the country, but, if possible, in the 
very spot where they are discovered. It may 
well be expected that new Governments will 
be more anxious to show their taste than 
those they succeed. The example set at 
Pompeii is very encouraging. The slightest 
appearance of any well-digested scheme for 
the exploration of Greece would be hailed 
with delight by all the scholars of Europe ; 
and in the investigation of the details such an 
enterprise would supply, even Germany 
would forget the slight it has experienced in 
the expulsion of the Bavarian dynasty. 








SIR JASPER’S TENANT. 
(Maxwell & Co.) 


** (\IVE a dog a bad name, and hang it,” is 
a sound adage enough, but the rule is 
by no means an infallible one. If the dog is 
not hung, in obedience to the first epithet of 
obloquy cast upon it, every repetition of the 
abusive term becomes less and less likely to 
lead the culprit to the hanging post. The 
opponents of the peculiar school of fiction, 
of which Miss Braddon is almost the origi- 
nator, fancied they had sentenced it to execu- 
tion when they branded it with the term 
‘* sensational.” Somehow or other, the autho- 
ress of ‘* Lady Audley’s Secret” survived 
the damning imputation ; and at the present 
day it is mere childishness to pretend to 
condemn such novels as ‘‘Sir Jasper’s Tenant” 
simply because they are sensational. You 
might as well object to Millais’ pictures 
because they were pre-Raphaelite, or to Mr. 
Bright’s opinions because they were radical, 
or to Russian caviare because its smell is pun- 
gent. We must accept sensational literature 
as we do burlesques, or crinoline, or any other 
established institution of the day. They 
have proved too strong for hostile criticism, 
and have thereby established the fact that 
they satisfy a real popular demand. And to 
a certain degree this much-abused sensa- 
tionalism appears to us a healthy reaction 
against the excessive realism of the day. 
In painting, in fiction, and in the drama, we 
have carried to an exaggerated degree the 
passion for a literal reproduction of nature. 
We introduce photography into every branch 
of art. A painter depicts the molesand pimples 
on the face of an ugly old hag, and requires 
us to consider his production a work of genius. 
At the theatre, as in Mr. Reade’s latest piece, 
we are expected to be amused at the le 
of a real donkey eating real hay upon the 
stage, and a real pump disgorging real water ; 
and in fiction we are supposed to take an 
interest in reading the exact remarks which a 
dull old maid might make to a feeble-minded 
curate. Most of us have enough of all these 
things in our daily life. We see ugly faces 
enough throughout the day, we hear common- 
place remarks enough, we have enough of the 
petty cares and bothers of existence; and 
when we go to art, in any form, we want not 
to have our daily life photographed, but to 
be transported into a different world from 
that in which our lot is thrown. And so 
sensation literature owed its popularity, in 
our opinion, to asort of revolt of the 
appetite against the exaggerated fidelity 
the life portraiture which had been provided 
$ mee years PA ve intellectual sustenance. 
eople, no doubt, grow weary of toujours 
perdriz, but, at the same time, they grow 
weary of nothing but beef and mutton. 
world in which there moved Lady 
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with in our work-a-day life, had been too long 
closed to us ; and the reopening of its portals 
was welcome, in spite of the rebukes of our 
critical Mentors. 

This we conceive to be the true defence 
and apology for sensationalism. Its advo- 
cates often try to uphold its resemblance to 
real life, on the ground that truth is stranger 
than fiction, and that no abnormal character 
or occurrence conceived by the sensational 
writer could not be out-matched by some 
personage or incident in real life. Literally 
speaking, this statement is correct. Dr. 
Pritchard and Ernest Southey would un- 
doubtedly have been declared unnatural if 
they had been represented in the pages of a 
novel as they lived and moved. It was 
only the other day, unless the gossip of the 
town be strangely mistaken, that there 
died a professional man of some eminence, 
who had concealed to the day of his 
death the fact that he was a woman 
in disguise. Such an incident, if asserted 
by Miss Braddon, would have been 
stamped as an absurdity. Yet for all this, 
we hold the defence to be unsound. There 
are such things as children with two heads, 
and beings without a backbone. Yet a 
picture would be untrue to art which re- 
presented human beings subject to such 
calamities. 

It is Miss Braddon’s peculiar talent, that 
she is able, to a far greater degree than 
any of her rivals in the same school of 
writing, to reconcile extravagance of plot 
with some regard to the probabilities 
of life. If any one wants to know what 
sensational literature can reach to, we re- 
commend them to read the tissue of 
horrors, absurdities, and flashy sentiment- 
been given to the 
world under the title of ‘‘ Miss Forrester.” If, 


on the other hand, he wants to know how 


high it can rise beneath the power of a talent 
almost approaching genius, we would re- 
commend the perusal of ‘‘ The Doctor’s 
Wife,” or of ‘‘ John Marchmont’s Legacy.” 
“Sir Jasper’s Tenant” will hardly, we think, 
increase, though it certainly will not diminish, 
the reputation of its authoress. Its defect 
as a novel is that the groundwork is not 
fit to bear the superstructure placed upon it. 
The whole scene lies in Scarsdale Abbey, the 
residence of Jasper Denison, a well-bred, 
misanthropic Sybarite, whose views of life 
are continually expressed in a series of 
soliloquies after the following fashion :— 


You may smile ; but I assure you, my dear 


Sir, the experience of a very dreary exile has 
taught me how rare a creature is a congenial 


acquaintance. I won't say a friend, for the 
word has a tainted flavour to my taste. It 
seems such a thoroughly understood thing that 
your bosom friend 1s a man who falls in love 
with the woman you want to marry, wins all 


your money at écarté, and shoots you through | 


the lungs some chilly morning before sunrise in 
a swampy field on the Essex coast. Yes, a con- 
enial acquaintance is the real rara avis, the 
impossible bird seldom found in any earthly 
nest. So long as I lived in the world, I was 
content to take my fellow- men for what 
they were worth. At the head of a long 


-dinner-table it matters little to a man what his 


guests are worth en détail. He only wants them 
to be decent fellows en gros; and if they are 
but sufficiently noisy, if one man tells a little 
hunting-story against the master of a rival pack, 
and if another man recites the last canard 
current in Belgravia, and there are none of those 
dismal pauses in which a kind of mental 
paralysis seems to mark every creature for its 
own—he has no right to complain. But when 
a man washes his hands of the world and its 
follies, when he retires to his kennel, and yearns 
for an occasional visit from some kindred cynic, 
then comes the difficulty. He finds only dismal 
creatures, absorbed in the one delight of their 
lives—intellectual Paganinis, for ever perform- 
ing on one ing—artists who will talk of 
literary men who can talk of 
nothing but eer oa vt 
are ons 0 an 

MCulloch—agriculturi va to 
death about steam-farming and the utilization 
of sewage ; as if a man who has done with the 
world could possibl - ere what the world does 
with its sewage! There was only one Diogenes ; 











and until to-night I have never been able to 
meet an acquaintance whose tastes even in 
seeming bore any resemblance to my own. 


The baronet, who is half an invalid, half 
a hypochondriac, has an only daughter, 
Marcia, who is everything that is unselfish 
and good. Upon the Scarsdale estate there 
is a tumbledown cottage called the Her- 
mitage, which is taken by a gentleman of 
whom Sir Jasper knows nothing, except that 
he has lived long in savage countries. This 
tenant, George Pauncefort, is apparently a 
man without kith or kin, utterly alone in the 
world, and in needy circumstances. The 
tenant and landlord strike up an _ ac- 
quaintance, and, as any novel-reader could 
foretell, Marcia fell in love with her father’s 
guest :— 


His grave demeanour, his probable poverty, 
recommended him to her. Her pensive spirit 
would have shrunk from 9 brilliant favourite of 
fortune, but it advanced to greet this toil-worn 
wayfarer with kindness and pity. 

Ah, then indeed George Pauncefort felt what 
it was to breathe the atmosphere of home after 
long years of banishment ; home, created by the 
presence of a good and pure-minded woman. 
Shall I describe how a bees sympathy, a tacit 
friendship, first arose between this man and 
Marcia Denison? It is so difficult to describe 
the beginning of friendship. No doubt it dated 
from the first happy coincidence of thought or 
fancy, in which two minds unite in sudden 
harmony, like notes struck at random on an 
instrument that yet compose a perfect chord. 

Amongst all the chance acquaintance whom 
it had pleased Sir Jasper to patronise, this 
bronzed African traveller was the only creature 
in whose society Marcia had been able to take 
any pleasure. And then she pitied him because 
he was poor, and friendless, and lonely ; she 
trusted him implicitly, inspired by an instinctive 
confidence in the nobility of his nature. He 
was very much her senior, highly educated, 
refined, poetical ; and all the chivalrous senti- 
ments of this daughter of Joneses and traders 
were aroused by the contemplation of his lone- 
liness and ruin. She had quite accepted Dorothy 
Tursgood’s theory about this solitary stranger. 
He had been rich, and had squandered or lost a 
great fortune. His friends—bah! they were 
gone with the friends of Timon ; vanished, like 
all followers of the general who is beaten in the 
great battle of life. He was very poor, and had 
come to Scarsdale Wood to hide himself and his 
fallen fortunes from the world which had smiled 
on his prosperity. It was a very plausible 
theory; and any chance word that George 
Pauncefort did let drop upon his own affairs 
tended to its confirmation. 


Her love was returned ; but Sir Jasper’s 
tenant had a different past from what she 
imagined. A man of old family, the in- 
heritor of a great fortune, he had formed a 
wretched marriage when a mere lad, and had 
been deserted by his wife. Either divorces 
were not then available, or else he was too 
proud to drag his real name of Pierrepoint 
upon the world ; and so he gave his faithless 
wife a handsome allowance to live abroad, 
and became himself a homeless wanderer, an 
African traveller who never found anything, 
not even the sources of the Nile. 

Meanwhile, a certain Mrs. Harding, a 
foreign acquaintance of Sir Jasper’s, comes 
to Scarsdale Abbey, and is supposed by 
George Pierrepoint to be his divorced wife, 
whom he had not seen for years. We all 
have heard that it is a wise child who knows 
his own father ; but we incline to think the 
epithet of wisdom cannot be applied to a 
gentleman who does not know his own wife. 
However, Sir Jasper’s tenant is taken in by 
the lady, who pretends to be his wife, in 
order to secure the income allowed to 
her twin sister, who had just died abroad. 
The florid widow is a personage of the Lady 
Audley type :— 

When the second dinner-bell rang, Mrs. 
Harding presented herself in the drawing-room, 

orgeous 1n dark-green moiré-antique, old point- 
we and ornaments of cabochon emeralds set in 
filigree gold. Very handsome white shoulders 
glimmered under the pelerine of old point ; a 
throat that a era a would have been glad to 
model was encircled by the necklet of filigree 
gold. No one could have denied the widow's 


claim to be considered a very magnificent 
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woman, even though a few subtle artifices might 
have been employed to enhance her splendour. 
She was like one of those fatal lies which are so 
difficult of disproof—a falsehood with some 
foundation of truth. An ugly woman, who 
patches up her ugliness with simulated roses 
and lilies, and luxuriant tresses imported from 
Germany, draws down upon herself shame and 
confusion. But a beautiful woman, whose 
artistic fingers do sturdy battle with the hand 
of Time, is generally forgiven by that nobler 
half of the creation for whose pleasure she 
clings so desperately to her waning charms. 

George Pierrepoint, discovering that Marcia 
is inlove with him, and knowing that his own 
hands are not free, goes abroad, after leaving 
with the lady a memoir of his life. Mrs. 
Harding tries to inveigle Sir Jasper into a 
marriage, and very nearly succeeds. More- 
over, by an intricate plot, in which murder 
and embezzlement play a considerable part, 
the florid widow is exposed, the wanderer 
returns, and finds himself free, marries 
Marcia, goes into Parliament, becomes a 
power in the ranks of the more advanced of 
English Conservatives, and lives happily 
ever afterwards. 

Weak as this story seems from the bare 
outline, and weak as it is in reality, yet, 
somehow, it is redeemed by the dramatic 
power of which Miss Braddon has so large a 
share. Hercharacters are distinct and clear. 
She may not see very deeply into the inner 
nature of the personages she describes, but 
what she does see she sees clearly and repro- 
duces vividly. As a specimen of her power of 
touching off a portrait in a few lines, let us 
take that of Mr. Silbrook, the curate of 
Scarsdale, who is secretly in love with 
Marcia :— 

So Mr. Winstanley Silbrook allowed con- 
cealment to feed upon his damask cheek, and only 
regretted that the agonies of his hidden passion 
did not consume the peachy and unromantic 
bloom of his beardless visage. He would like 
to have carried his sufferings on his brow, in- 
scribed in unmistakable characters, which Marcia 
must have read every time she saw him, and 
which might in the end have inspired the placid 
love that grows out of pity—a sentiment which 
is as the weakest skim-milk when compared 
with the fire-water of a genuine unreasoning 
affection. ‘There is no social law which forbids 
a man to carry what characters he pleases upon 
his brow ; and the delicacy which prevented 
Mr. Silbrook revealing his passion in any form 
of words could not have hindered him from 
avowing it in every feature of his face. But un- 
luckily he was not gifted with what is generally 
called a speaking face. He might have carried 
the secrets of an empire under that mild and 
meaningless mask, more inscrutable than the 
marble brow of a Napoleon, looming massively 
above unfathomable eyes. His heart had been 
slowly breaking for the last three months, and 
there were no outward tokens of the ruin with- 
in ; unless, indeed, occasional pimples—with an 
obstinate tendency to gather on a forehead 
which, but for the pimples, might have been 
Shakespearian, and apt to muster stealthily in 
the dead of the night, like a rising of Chartists 
on Kennington Common—might be taken as 
evidence of the inward struggle for ever going 
on behind that brow. 

Mr. Silbrook was the most modest of men ; 
but if he had a strong point, he felt that strong 
point was his brow. To-day he had brushed his 
smooth flaxen hair away from the bony promi- 
nences which phrenologists had mapped-out for 
him in the most ilattermg manner, and he pre- 
sented a shiny expanse of forehead to Miss 
Denison’s contemplative eyes. 

One suggestion we would make to Miss 
Braddon. Whenever she describes the 
death-bed of a bad man—and she is very 
fond of describing such scenes—she will in- 
sist in indulging in a few religious reflec- 
tions, much more appropriate to a sermon 
than a novel. Homilies are excellent things 
in their place ; but a few lines of a theolo- 
gical tendency lugged in at the close of a 
work always reminds us unpleasantly of the 
“tag” toaplay. Something must be con- 
ceded to the exigencies of periodica] contribu- 
tions ; but when books take a permanent place 
on the shelves of a circulating a — 
should leave readers to draw the moral whi 
points the tale for themselves. E. D. 
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MISSIONS IN POLYNESIA. 

Ten Years in South Central Polynesia ; being 
Reminiscences of a Personal Mission to the 
Friendly Islands and their Dependencies. By 
the Rev. Thomas West. (Nisbet & Co.) 


HE ten years of which the book before us 
is a record extended from 1845 to 1855. 
The accounts, therefore, have lost the charm 
of novelty. We have not here the latest 
tidings of missionary successes ; and though 
the author visited New Zealand, we are not 
harrowed by the relation of events which are 
still familiar to every one. Before we pass 
to the real business of the book, one or two 
words on the scientific portion may be 
allowed. 

No one can doubt the author’s piety. But 

iety and science should be kept distinct. 

he theory that a vast continent is slowly 
elaborating underneath the seas of Polynesia 
may be perfectly correct, and there are very 
sound reasons for it, but we do not want to be 
told one moment that ‘‘ Divine Providence 
has thrown barrier reefs round the islets for 
protection,” and the next that the sea 
is constantly encroaching upon and sweep- 
ing them away. It is quite true that 
it is only the surface structure of the 
coral bed which is due to the polypes ; 
and the elevation of the floor of the 
sea may be owing to the action of in- 
ternal fire, or volcanic agency in its widest 
signification. But geologists do not talk 
about ‘‘mysterious substances being dis- 
gorged in immense masses from the womb of 
nature.” 

All this is very injudicious ; for it throws 
an air of ridicule over the really sound 
observations which are warranted by expe- 
rience. A lingering fondness for the literal 
interpretation of our common descent from 
Adam is seen in the suggestion that possibly 
the Tonguese may be an off-shoot of the ten 
tribes. But Mr. West is honest and cautious. 
He gives us facts, and only insinuates the 
conclusions in which he should like further 
researches legitimately tu terminate. 

Mr. West is aman of the good old Wil- 
liams stamp. So long as the missionary so- 
cieties can send out men like this, and so 
long as there are heathen to evangelize, it 
may be asserted, but will not be proved, that 
Christianity is only a race-religion, and that 
every effort to make it universal must neces- 
sarily fail. Labourers, for that matter, will 
never be wanting; but what if there 
is no harvest to gather? what if the 
reaper is preceded in his swathe by those 
who trample%down the corn that is to be? 
We are glad to see that he takes a sensible 
view of the extinction of uncivilized 
races. His experience ‘‘ warrants the asser- 
tion that many of the established customs 
and modes of life among the nations of the 
South Pacific necessarily tend to the destruc- 
tion of their physical powers. These causes 
having had an existence through successive 
generations, the gradual reduction, if not 
the extinction, of population must follow.” 
He considers it quite a fallacy to suppose 
that the mere contact of the white man can 
ensure the extinction of an_ indigenous 
population. We believe that the real causes 
are in no respect different from those which 
have produced the same effect in other parts 
of the world at various periods, and 
are quite independent of any considera- 
tions of superiority or inferiority of 
race. But extinction is a very different 
thing from diminution in _ numbers, 
down to acertain point. There is nothing 
to show that the Polynesian nations would, if 
left in undisturbed possession of a sufficient 
territorial area, be any exception to the 
general law that population is always press- 
ing upon the limit of the means of subsist- 
ence. The laws of population are the same 
all the world over. All nations have been 
subject to great oscillations in their num- 
bers: but if their soil has not been occu- 
pied by a foreign race in the very mo- 
ments of their distress, they have always 
recovered, to go through a similar round 
of over-population, bad habits, tempo- 


rary diminution, and recuperation again. 





If it be really true that both in the Friendly 
Isles proper and in the Niueas, and other 
more remote islands, the Gospel was spread 
from one to the other through the immediate 
efforts of natives themselves, the missionaries 
may certainly anticipate lasting success. 
There is evidence that the natives took up 
the task of conversion, but the ques- 
tion is whether that enthusiasm will be 
permanent. Mr. West seems doubtful him- 
self, for he cannot deny that whenever a 
country has been fully Christianized, then 
the obligation and duty of sustaining 
Christian truth and ordinances must de- 
volve upon the people themselves. And 
something like this has been achieved ; 
the manufacture and exportation of cocoa- 
nut oil is a source of great wealth to these 
islands. Missionaries established the trade, 
and no one will grudge them their reward. 
The native churches now meet the total ex- 
penses of the missionaries, native ministers, 
and religious institutions among them. 

Still, Mr. West would hesitate long before 
he committed a Polynesian church to its own 
ministrations. The natives may be in com- 
munion with the Head of our religion, but 
we must form a link in the chain. We may 
light their torch, but we cannot trust them 
te hand it on alone. We may fill their lamps 
with oil, yet their virgins are not so wise but 
we must constantly trim the wick. And in 
Fiji, at all events, Mr. West anticipates, 
notwithstanding the ‘ marvellous ” progress 
of the Gospel, that cannibalism and _hea- 
thenism will cause many a future conflict 
before they are finally suppressed. There 
is much to fear; yet no want of en- 
couragement. Honest statements like those 
before us will always command respect. 
We may differ about the chances of suc- 
cess. But stories of energetic enterprise, 
and the spread of civilization in odd corners 
of the globe, will never lose their charm 
whilst England possesses a colonial empire. 
Mr. West’s volume will find many readers. 

He adds an appendix, containing a gram- 
mar of the Tonguese language, which is ex- 
tremely valuable. The number of Malayan 
words occurring in the Tonguese, of which 
a list is given, is about one hundred, out of 
a vocabulary of nine thousand; and they 
are words of a elass which strangers might 
easily introduce, but which are not bound 
up with the genius and structure of a lan- 
guage. The origin of the Polynesian tongue 
and people still remains an open question 
with those best qualified to form an opinion. 








NEW NOVELS. 

The Bucklyun Shaig: a Tale of the Last Century. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Alfred Montgomery. 2 
Vols. (R. Bentley.) 

HE scene is laid on the eastern coast of 
England, where, on the opposite shores 
of a wood-encircled lake, stood, and still 


stand, two wealthy mansions, at the date of | 
cleared up. 


the story the property of two brothers— 
Nutley Hall, the seat of Lord Clifford, and 
Raymond Castle, the somewhat deserted resi- 
dence of his brother, Roger Clifford, two men 
of an ancient Catholic family. Nutley Hall 
is all sunshine ; the dark shadow of the picture 
is the Castle. 

A iegend of the Bucklyn Shaig, a dark, 
wild huntsman of the woods, gives name to 
the tale: 


You know, Miss Rose, the bend in the road 
as you go up to the castle from the Blackdean 
Road. When you have passed the park lodge a 
little way you come to some groups of trees, 
rather close together. It is not an avenue now, 
but it looks as if it had been some time or other, 
only several of the trees are missing, and there 
is a Poe close to the side of the road, with a 
round island in it. 

Well, the story goes that long ago there was a 
very wicked Lord Clifford, who lived at Ray- 
mond Castle, for in those days the castle and the 
hall both belonged to the same person. 

This wicked Lord Clifford had murdered his 
wife, and buried her somewhere in the castle. 
He led a bad life, and drank hard, and oppressed 
the poor. One day a holy Franciscan came to 
Lord Clifford to ask an alms. The baron was 








going out hunting. He wore a broad hunting- 
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belt, with a t gold buckle, and he had very 
fierce dogs, eg 2p ie ing to hunt the wolf in 
the great forest under the hill. The friar asked 
for alms for his house and for the poor of the 
neighbouring hamlet, and he upbraided Lord 
Clifford for his cruelty to the widow and the 
orphan. He was a bold man that barefooted 
friar, but he said what he said for love of God 
and Our Lady. The wicked baron got very 
angry, and swore at the friar, and, as the friar 
would not be silent, he struck him with his great 
hunting whip on the mouth, and the blood. 
flowed. Then he called to his savage dogs, and 
they flew at the friar. They grew mad at the. 
sight of blood, and they tore the friar down on 
the ground, and there he lay half dead. But as: 
Lord Clifford was riding off the friar called out, 
‘Lord Clifford, Lord Clifford, I forgive thee ; 
but the Evil One will ride with thee to-night, 
and hold by the buckle of thy belt.” 

Lord Clifford called off his hounds, and they 
followed the hunt through all the day, but. 
when evening came Lord Clifford was missing. _ 
The huntsmen and the guests heard screams far 
off in the forest, but he never came back. Only 
all through the night they heard the sound of a 
horse galloping, as if backwards and forwards, 
just along that piece of the road opposite the 
small pond with the island. The horse never 
reached the castle, but went up and down the 
same distance along the road, as if the rider 
never could find his way home. And they do 
say that sometimes the labourers, returning 
home at night, have seen a horse at full gallop : 
there sits ou him a man pale and horrid, and 
holding on behind, with arms round his 
waist, is the devil, for all the world like a very 
shaggy wolf, and the nts call it the — 
Shaig ; and I have been told that occasionally 
when some persons, who perhaps had not a very 
clear conscience (for I cannot believe it would 
happen to a good man), have been riding down 
that part of the road, Bucklyn Shaig, who seems 
always to haunt the place, will jump up behin€ 
the unhappy man pa throw his arms round his 
waist, as he is seen to do round the phantom 
Lord Clifford, and so will ride with him, whether 
he will or no, till he passes out of the shade of 
the trees again into the open road and over the 
brook ; and then the devil leaps down and jumps 
over the fence in the shape of a black cat. And 
the story goes, that when Bucklyn Shaig is seen, 
it is always a sign that some great crime has 
been committed up at the castle, or that a great 
misfortune is about to happen to the House of 
Clifford, 

_ Bucklyn Shaig, however, beyond this narra- 
tive of the legend, puts in no further appear- 
ance, except in the fears of gentle Rose, in 
the last chapter, when, at midnight, she is 
fleeing barefooted from the pursuit of her 
cousin Robert, who has stolen her dead 
mother’s jewels, and just poisoned his sister 
Teresa in a cup of coffee, having mistaken 
her for Rose. In the wood she hears the 
tramp of a horse at full gallop, close by the 
haunted spot, but as the horseman approaches 
she recognizes the features of the villain 
Vincenzo, who is bolting away with the stolen 
casket. What the legend, therefore, has to 
do with the story is a mystery which is never 


As for the tale itself, of plot there is but 
little, of true delineation of character less ;. 
but, to make up, there is much pleasand. 
writing, including some pretty little Watteau- 
like sketches, of which the opening scene is- 
a good sample :— 


Nutley Hall belonged to the representative of 
the elder branch of the family of Baron Clifford. 
It stood in a wide park-like domain, raised a little 
above the low shore of the lake, which reflected 
its image on its bosom, and surrounded and 
almost embedded im magnificent trees. 

There was something melancholy about the 
old place, in spite of the well-tended gardens, 
and the southern sun streaming on the lichen- 
covered walls. It was a silent spot, buried in 
the wood, glooming over the deep waters of the 
lake, and enlivened by few sounds beyond the 
warbling of the forest birds, or the occasional 
scream of the wild swans. 

The trees had been cleared away near the 
water, and when the long line of golden light 
from the setting sun changed into pale yellow, 
and died off in paler green, there might often be 
seen the silent candi standing on one leg, by the 
side of a mossy stone, and gazing with unwearied 

atience into the still waters, watching motion- 
ess for his prey. Or, in the hot noontide, with 








a shrill ery, the wildfowl would rise from the 
surface of the lake, and wrinkling its placid 
face into countless eddies by the sweep of their 


wings, traverse it for several yards, and then 
yr erm d and simultaneously upon its bosom. 

was little to break the monotony of 
wood and water, but here and there you caught 
a glimpse of a low range of hills in the distance ; 
and on the other side of the walled-in road, 
which dammed the waters at the head of the 
lake, rose a y mound, surmounted by the 


those of the Lord Clifford of our story. 

In somewhat striking contrast with this wild 
and sylvan spot, was the scene of intense refine- 
ment and domestic peace which struck the 

tor’s eye on the other side of the deep 
haw-haw that divided the garden from the park. 
Beneath the spreading boughs of a huge cedar 
was a group that Watteau might have painted, 
only that t was more of family feeling and 
less of worldly effect than is usually found in the 
works of that artist. 

Reclining on a long low couch was a lady, 
from whose sweet, earnest face the gradual 
gee re of a fatal disease had failed to efface 
the original beauty. The thick masses of raven 
hair seemed like an ebony frame to the white 
ivory of her forehead ; and beneath that placid 
brow lay the deep eyes that had not yet lost 
their Italian lustre beneath England’s grey skies. 

Angela, Lord Clifford’s wife, was a relation of 
the arte bom: of Orsini, who, having been 
left an orphan while still very young, had been 
educated by the late Princess Orsini with her 
own children. She had married Lord Clifford 
in Rome, where his great wealth, and the com- 
mon _ of a Het families, had been motives 
cogent enough to induce Angela’s relatives to put 
aside the objections arising from the immense 
AMlistance (in those days, when railways and steam- 
boats were unknown) of the country to which 
their adopted daughter was to be exiled. 

The present Princess Orsini, seated in an arm- 
chair opposite Angela, was the wife of the young 
Duke of Orsini, with whom Angela had been 
brought up, and had learnt to love almost as an 
elder brother, although the real relationship was 
but a distant one. The princess was a woman 
of about thirty, French by birth, and with much 
more liveliness of manners, but with less beauty 
of person, than her Italian friend. She held in 
her hand a piece of embroidery, and her busy 
fingers moved deftly, without the occupation 
interrupting her conversation. 

At a little distance from the two ladies, and 
seated close to the haw-haw, with their feet 


hanging over the wall, were a lovely boy and 
girl. Rose Clifford, in hair and complexion was 
a true Saxon maiden, but in strange contrast 
with her fair skin and golden hair she had got 
her mother’s deep Italian eyes. 

Andrea Orsini was the very picture of a 
Roman boy : brown skin of the finest grain, and 
yet not brown, but rather golden ; dark locks, 
that at their tips had ie gr and imprisoned the 
rays of the sun; red, full lips, and teeth made 
for laughter. Such was the infant heir of the 
House of Orsini. 


As little Rose Clifford was slightly nervous at 


‘having to share Andrea’s favourite position of 
sitting on the wall of the haw-haw, she could 
only be induced to do so by Andrea’s keeping his 


arm round her waist as a protection ; and while 
in this attitude the children were overheard by 
their parents in earnest conversation. 


To make up for the pancity of plot, there 
are ‘‘ stirring incidents” enough to make 
the fortune of any one of the transpontine 
theatres. Roger, the black brother, is a 
gambler, and entertains at Raymond Castle 
a M. Bethune, another gambler, and the 
two play high, night and day, for days to- 

ther, till the Frenchman has cleaned out 

host, who appears to have lost house, and 
home, and everything. Roger has a valet, 
_ Vineenzo, an Italian, who, though a Roman 
Catholic, bas, since his residence in this 
country, been reading the English Bible, with 
the same result as the Zulus and New 
Zealanders have done elsewhere, and finds in 
the story of Jael a solution for his master’s 
difficulties : ‘* Only a chisel is better than a 
nail,” and accordingly the former is the in- 
strument of the murder of the French 


gambler, whose master and man thrust 
into an old well the library floor. But 
_ the Frenchman had been su i 
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his fears, and begging him to make inquiries, 
should he not return to France by a given 
time. The Paris friend, however, never re- 
ceives the letter, having been killed on the 
very morning of its arrival in a duel about an 
opera-dancer. 

The good brother, Lord Clifford, takes his 
wife to Italy, where she dies, and, broken- 
hearted, he returns to England only to have 
this letter thrust upon him by a charcoal- 


ruins of an old tower, formerly a fortress belong- | burner, who had been the groom of the dead 


ing to the baron’s family in wilder times than | 


duellist. Putting all things together, suspi- 
cions are raised in his mind, and in his weak 
state of health he has a stroke and dies; and 
so Roger becomes Lord Clifford. Then we have 
an attempt by Robert, his son and heir, to 


| murder Rose by pushing her into a lime-pit, his 


robbery of the diamonds, and the poisoning of 
his sister. Next we learn that Roger, Lord 
Clifford, had become one of the brotherhood 
of Monte Cavo and died a penitent, fifteen 
years after the marriage of Rose with Andrea 
Orsini, leaving to the former Raymond 
Castle, whilst Robert, now Lord Clifford, a 
beggar and an outcast, joins the Revolution 
of *89 in Paris, and is shot down by one of 
his own party. The villain Vincenzo is ship- 
wrecked and drowned at sea, which also 
swallows up the stolen jewels, as his belt 
bursts and scatters them broadcast over the 
waves. 





Heiress of Blackburnfoot. A Tale of Rural 

Scottish Life. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 
A CLEVER and consistent story, well told ; the 
characters not mere lay figures, but marked 
and defined, and that of the heroine Mary, 
particularly, sketched by a master-hand. 
The book is sure to become a favourite, and 
so we refrain from spoiling the reader’s plea- 
sure by entering upon the plot. It is as 
agreeable a picture of Scottish rural life as Dr. 
John Brown delights in giving to his readers, 
the only difference being the finer touches 
which mark the hand of a female artist, as 
opposed to that writer’s broader pencil. 
Mary is the delicate and bright light of the 
picture, which is heightened and relieved by 
the coarseness and worldly-mindedness of 
vulgar Aunt Janet. Here is a sketch, by way 
of sample :— 


And my Mary—if you, reader, fancy there 
ever was anything vu/gar about my Mary, | 
almost pity you. Belonging to plain, old- 
fashioned, country people, she was plain, old- 
fashioned, and countrified. About the fields, 
trees, and hedges, round the horses, the cows, 
and sheep, over even the great stone boiler, 
with its bright, cheery fire beneath, and its 
steamy, rustic-smelling contents, hung a de- 
lightful charm she couldn’t get over. But she 
was pure, sweet, gentle, and loving as young 
girl could be. She had grown up in seclusion 
with her father, a high-minded, religious man, 
well up in life before she was born, and almost 
peculiar and fastidious in many of his tastes and 
ideas. It may be the class to which she be- 
longed is well-nigh extinct now, even in Scot- 
land, but there was once such a class there. 


One other extract, and we have done. 
Aunt Jane has been a milliner in Edinburgh, 
and is the would-be fine lady of the story :— 


Since her return from Paris, Aunt Jane had 
entirely dismissed her millinery establishment. 
It was but justice to Mary that her aunts 
should not so ‘‘ demean themselves.” 


On Thursday afternoon, Aunt Jane drove out 
to Elmton, with Mary, Grace, and a French 
lady, whom she had not before seen. Her 
silver-grey silk wn was of the richest 
material and the most faultless fashion on the 
whole ; Miss Catherine pronounced it ‘‘ quite 
a hit.” 

Aunt Jane’s sensations on driving within the 
massive gates of Elmton, seated in the elegant 
open barouche, under these bright soft May- 
day skies, cannot be set forth in plain black and 
white. 

If Sir Bulwer Lytton ever gives to the world 
the process by which various states of mind and 
spirit are set forth by _ rot rit —— 

t (see a ‘‘Strange Story”), then may sen- 
slices bepeanainiote igibly defined and set 
forth in a brilliant ic scale. We shall 


see that a glowing red li ge A 
jw Hl. amg. st spirit. It marked 












in so a carriage, at ‘such a 
stylish. Then a softer blue ray, streamed 
alongside of it. Her own niece, the possible 
future mistress of this stylish establishment, 
gave a quieter, blue sensation of intense home- 
satisfaction. Then a bright golden beam might 
be perceived to cross the other lights; she was 
lost in admiration of the money which pur- 
chaseth all things. But soon again the red 
ight blazed up almost to the heavens, in a vend 
of admiring sympathy with the fine folks, born 
to dash about such places with horses and car- 
riages, an unselfish fellow-feeling with ‘‘ the 
uality,” that had through life coloured Aunt 
Jane’s existence with we shall say red. 

Poor Aunt Jane, let us share her triumph ! 
How many years she had picked up information 
from ladies’-maids of their ladies’ engagements 
and fashionable visitings, ruminating upon the 
fashion, the dash, the ‘style, involved in such 
proceedings, with all right and charitable feel- 
ings towards these her more fortunate fellow- 
creatures, and with no more hope of being her- 
self a partaker in such bliss, than of some day 
paying a visit, in company of the magician, to 
Aladdin’s wonderful cave. Well, here she was 
this May day, still in active middle life, dressed 
in an elegant silk, seated in a first-class carriage, 
visiting at a first-class country residence, I like, 
for my part, to contemplate the unlikely gratifi- 
cation of a seemingly hopeless taste. I perfectly 
sympathize with Aunt Jane’s desire to extract 
all the pleasure from it she could, by rolling it 
under her tongue. It’s all very well for such a 
child as this Mary Hamilton, all on a sudden 
opening her eyes on a great fortune, to turn 
away her head and say, ‘‘I would rather have 
the old way o’t.” The truth is, that to her 
there’s no ‘‘ old way o’t.” Life is as fresh as the 
springing grass on a March morning. If 1 had 
my Wordsworth by me, I could tell you how the 
outside world looks to such things, by quoting 
**Ode on the Intimations of Immortality.” Any- 
how, it’s all new tothem. A hayrick is not a 
plain hayrick, and tossing it out in the sunshine 
is not a heavy task, as it is to people come to 
their senses ; there is a delicious romance in it. 
How strong is the idea of pastoral life in the 
healthy-minded young ! 





THE REVIEWS. 
The British Quarterly Review gives the biblio- 


_ graphy of Arabian travel in a paper on ‘“‘ Pal- 





grave’s Central and Eastern Arabia,” and an in- 
teresting analysis of his work. Mr. Lecky’s 
‘* History of Rationalism” isjwell criticized ; but 
the most interesting article is one entitled 
‘* Notes on the United States Since the War,” by 
the editor. It occupies sixty pages of his per- 
sonal experience in the States this very year. In 
May last the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales determined to send a delegation to 
Boston, and Dr. Vaughan was chosen as one. 
They were to congratulate their co-religionists 
over the extinction of slavery, and to help to 
smooth dewn the asperities which the part many 
Englishmen had taken towards the North had 
naturally excited. There were of course many 
other duties to perform, which we have no doubt 
were well done. But business being concluded, 
the editor took the opportunity of travelling into 
the interior of the States, just recovering from 
the shock of Lincoln’s death and the sudden 
termination of the war. The whole article is 
well worth studying. It is a picture of Ameri- 
can society by an able hand, but the length of 
it defies analysis. Dr. Vaughan had an inter- 
view with General Grant, who speke thus: ‘Ii 
your newspapers are to be believed, we never went 
into the field but to be beaten. 1 have been in 
more engagements than any other man in the 
service, and have not been beaten yet. On the 
continent of Europe, too, the disposition, it ap- 
pears, has been to harp on the same string. Say 
what they will, this war has been the biggest 
job of its sort that has been done in this world ; 
and it will be a chapter to itself in the history 
of war—nothing like it has gone before.” These 
must have been Jong s s for General Grant. 
But the chief interest of the article is in the 
postscript, which announces the retirement of Dr. 
Vaughan from the editorship of the British 
Quarterly. Twenty-one years ago this journal 
was started by Dr. Vaughan himself. Duri 
that period he has most ably sustained it, an 
made it a suecess. He has. found time for other 
laborious undertakings as well. ‘‘ The Revolu- 
tions of English History” has been finished some 
time. The Bicentary movement was in great 
his work also. Successful alike in business, 
ture, and public life, few men retire carry- 
ing with them so much veneration and respect as. 


triumph, exultation, and delight, to be driving |, Dr. Vaughan. , 




















The Dublin Review enters upon the bold task 
A gpa ef defending Pius V. and Krong ot 
against any icipation in the mas- 
sacre of Saint Sictholoton, The burden 
of that day of bloodshed is thrown entirely upon 
Catherine de Medici. She also is acqui of 
any long-meditated plot. It was resolved on 
only a few hours after it was meditated. The 
marriage of Henry IV. with Marguerite de 
Valois was no trap, but honestly devised with 
an idea of reconciling two bitterly hostile parties. 
It seems certain that Coligny had been guilty of 
treason, but the papers which proved it did not 
come to the knowledge of Charles IX. till after 
the murder. The real history of that transaction 
will never be recovered, for many great person- 
ages were interested in destroying the evidence. 
The first exclamations of joy which fell from 
their lips might easily have been invented for 
them, but then, on second thoughts, they might 
as easily have been denied. Of things which 
only admit of a doubtful defence, perhaps it is 
better for the accused to be silent. ‘‘ The Case 
of Galileo” is called on again. Quotations are 
adduced from Bellarmine and others to show 
that the decrees delivered at the time against the 
Copernican theory were considered by no means 
as ex cathedrd and infallible. They emanated, 
we are told, from the Congregation of the Index, 
and not from the Pope. The effect of the 
decrees during the interval between Galileo’s 
death and their suspension by Benedict XIV. is 
then considered for the first time from a Catholic 
point of view. But we cannot allow that they 
did not retard the progress of scientific truth. 
This, however, was not the fault of the Church. 
‘* What retarded it was the circumstance, that 
God has thought fit to express many texts of 
Scripture in words which have every appearance 
of y sewer the earth’s motion. But it is God 
who did this, not the Church ; and, moreover, 
since He thought fit so to act as to retard the 
rogress of scientific truth, it would be little to 
er diseredit, even if it were true, that she had 
followed His example.” We make this quotation 
and retire from the controversy. ‘there is also 
a very good article on ‘‘ The Formation of 
Christendom,” and another entitled ‘‘ Calder- 
wood and Mill upon Hamilton.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 

The British Army and Navy Review gives us 
the prosaic side of ‘“* Evangeline,” in an account 
of ** The Expatriation of the Acadians,” by Mr. 
Wright; and in ‘‘ A Word fer the Guards,” 

ives some valid reasons for the preference shown 
to that noble corps in some points, which, accord- 
ing to the writer, is more than counterbalanced 
by its special disadvantages. The guardsman 
has no chance of being employed on tke staff. 
The number of Guards’ generals who are holding 
active commands is out of all proportion small 
in comparison to those who have attained 
the rank of major-general. Then, again, it is 
almost impossible for a guardsman to effect an 
exchange into any cther regiment. Their special 
services are shortly alluded to, and the fact that 
their conduct in the Crimea was such as to 
justify the preservation in the British army of a 
real corps d’elite. 





The Sunday Magazine for %865. By Dr. 
Guthrie. (Edinburgh and London: Strahan & 
Co.)—The completion of this annual volume 
deserves a special notice. [It begins appro- 
priately with some very natural reflections on 
the birth of an heir to the threne, the grandson 
of our Queen: and ends equally in good taste 
with ‘‘ A Summer Sunday on the Righi,” by a 
London clergyman, who thought himself under 
no obligation to ‘*‘ hurry dowa in bustling agita- 
tion to worship in the towns and villages,” but 
thought he could quite as well ‘‘ serve Ged upon 
this mountain.” The same liberal spirit runs 
through the whole volume; and those must be 
strict indeed who would object to such a news- 
paper lying en their tables on the first day ef 
the week. There is no leck of deep learning 
here. Cheapness has not ériven away good:eon- 
" tributions. The Holy Laad is brought before 
us by those who have really been there, and.can 
both sketch and describe its peculiarities — 
studies which will never lose their interest. 
Amongst the most striking papers, we notice 
** Design in Disease,” ‘by the late Professor 
Miller ; ‘‘ Notes on a Journey from Shechem to 
Tiberias ;” and ‘‘ A Visitte Mr. Bost’s Charities 
at Laforce ;” amongst the illustrations, ““ A 
Terraced Slope of Palestine,” and ‘‘ Olive-tree at 
Cimies.” 

Egg’s picture of the Duke of Buckingham 
forms the frontispiece.of the November aumber 
of the Art Journal. He is represented .at the 
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height of his as king of the revels, sur- 
rounded by a few boon companions as dissolute 
as himself ; conspicuous among whom is the 
‘**Merry Monarch” himself, and a bevy of the fair 
and frail beauties, on whom Lely has conferred 
an immortality they hardly deserve. The effect 
of candle-light and the general air of voluptuous 
luxury are well rendered in this engraving. In 
sad contrast to this, in more ways than one, 
is the picture of the Duke’s death ‘“‘in the 
worst inn’s worst room;” anything worse than 
the drawing of the face and hand it is im- 
possible to conceive. If they do not take care, 
our steel engravers will be beaten out of 
the field by their rivals on wood. Compare the 
head of the dead Duke in this picture with 
the head of the dead Duke in one of the woodcut 
illustrations to the notice of Carl Pitou—which 
notice, by-the-bye, is too much taken up by the 
everlasting disquisitions about the principles of 
art—naturalism—realism—of which we are most 
heartily sick. ‘* Brightling Observatory,” like 
everything else of Turner's, is full of space and 
air; the soft sweep and park-like character of 
the Sussex downs are admirably given. The 
engraving, though effective, is coarse. The 
Rev. Mr. Cutts, after a very thoughtful and 
suggestive preface on the want of an original 
style in harmony with the mind of the present 
age, proceeds to notice some of the works of the 
rising school of ecclesiastical sculpture. We must 
confess that to us its principal characteristic at 
present appears to be a coarse, ‘‘slick,” and 
rather vulgar imitation of the early French 
Gothic. In ceramic art there is a most ela- 
borate and minute description of the Leeds 
earthenware, the very existence of which, till 
lately, was hardly known to our collectors. The 
usual notices of the exhibitions and societies, 
with the gossip about art—-always agreeable— 
make this altogether a very good number of the 
Art Journal. 


Dream Children. By the Author of ‘‘ Seven 
Little People and their Friends.” (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Lever & Francis.) —This well- 
printed and illustrated little book is a ve 
creditable specimen of the work of the American 
University Press. The contents are a number of 
stories, full of pretty fancies and conceits, which 
will be appreciated by most readers who devote 
their time to the perusal of light literature; and 
we can thoroughly ino it as a little gift 
book for those who, though young, are yet old 
enough to catch the meaning of the author. 








The Law Relating to Benefit Building Societies. 
6 and 7,Will. iv., c 32. By W. Tidd Pratt. 
Second Edition. (Longmans.)—These societies 
are much en the increase, and a second edition 
of Mr. Pratt’s little book was wanted. The cases 
decided wp to June last have been noticed. The 
appendix contains rules and magistrates’ cases. 

Men of the Time: A Biographical Dictionary 
of Eminent Living Characters of Both Sexes. A 
new edition, brought down to the present time. 
With a classified index. (Routledge & Sons.) 
One cannot be expected to review a book of this 
class. ‘Turning over the leaves, the fields of 
literature would appear to yield a prolific har- 
vest in our day ; but whether the mass that is 
here garnered up has a preponderance of golden 





grain or chaff, can only be settled by a more 


careful examination of the contents than we 
have leisure to bestow upon it. Just as they 
‘occurred at the moment we have searched for the 
mames of MM. Rénan and Taine, of the present 
Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Herbert Spencer, Pro- 
fessor Cairnes, Mr. Le Fanu, the Rev. Dr. 
Bloomfield, and others of well-established fame, 
without finding any of them, whilst those of 
men of little note abound on every page. How- 
ever, this jatter is rather an advantage than 
otherwise, because, if there were no such refuge 
for the destitute as ‘‘Men of the Time,” there 
would be no record of these ‘illustrious 
nobodies ;” and it is chiefly as a book of refer- 
ence for that class of writers that the volume 
becomes 2 valuable addition to our library table 
books. 

A Dvuichman’s Difficulties with the English 
Language. (Strahan, Strand,)—This amusing 
little brechwre is a reprint from a popular perio- 
dical, and in its new form should have a ready 
sale. The absurd mistakes made by a Dutch- 
man in :his endeavours to render himself intelli- 
gible furnish good materials, which have been 
cleverly used by the writer of the sketch, 
though % is rather too much to tell us that an 
educated Hollander on seeing the words ‘‘ Italian 
Warehouse,” and ‘“‘ Baby Linen Warehouse,” re- 
marked to his friend that we had warehouses for 
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with a bad wife, and who told his master ‘‘ She 
was trornk all te tay Saturday night and all te 
night Sunday morning, and I vos that vild, that 
I kick the stairs right down her ;” but there are 
many good hits, nevertheless, in the little book, 
which will raise a laugh in the railway train or 
family circle. 

Besom Ben. By Edwin Wangh. (Heywood, 
Manchester ; Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., London.) 
—‘* Besom Ben” is a story written apparently for 
the express purpose of indulging the pay ze 
portion of the public with specimens of the Lan- 
cashire dialect, with which the author is evi- 
dently thoroughly well acquainted. Worked 
into a novel, this dialect, or any other, becomes 
amusing when a well-drawn character gives us 
small instalments of it ; but we confess that over 
a hundred pages of such sentences as ‘* Wheer 
should aw be for but whoam at t’is time o’ th’ 
neet? Auv’ve a good way to go, thae knows,” 
can hardly be patiently gone through even by 
the most mdefatigable reader. The snatches of 
song uttered by ‘‘Besom Ben” are but poor 
specimens of the old Lancashire ballad —for the 
volume contains nothing much better than— 

They brought me up a mutton pie, 
Aw like’t it weel, aw like’t it weel ; 
They brought me up a mutton pie, 
Aw con both sing an say ; 
They brought me up a mutton pie, 
Wi’ th’ inside weet, an th’ eawtside dry, 
which Ben sings while driving home his donkey 
from the market town at the time of year 
when, the author tells us, ‘‘the small bird was 
beside himself with joy, and the wild flower 
laughed and clap its hands with wonder at 
the tipsy minstrel’s lay” —a bit of fine writing 
which will hardly be appreciated in these prosaic 
days even by Mr. Waugh’s provincial admirers. 








A Selection from the Works of Robert Browning, 
(Moxon and Co.).—Mr. Browning, in a short 
preface to this pretty little volume, describes it 
thus: ‘‘ Not a single piece here belongs to the 
Selection already issued, which was, perhaps, a 
fair sample of the ground’s ordinary growth ; 
this, such as it may prove, contentedly looks 
pale beside the wonderful flower-show of my 
illustrious predecessor—dare I say, my dear 
friend ?—who will take it, all except the love in 
the gift, at a mere nosegay’s worth.” 





The Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost ; or, 
Reason v. Revelation. By Henry Edward, Arch- 
bishop of Westminster. (Longmans. )—The title- 
page of this book at once renders both writer 
and publisher amenable to the law ; and we are 
not sure that ourselves do not come under the 
same condemnation. Manning commences with 
a formal retraction of three errors inst the 
Catholic Church made by him in 1838, ’41, and 
43 respectively ; and the work before us gives 
the reasons why he discharges that duty. It 
contains most decided protests against ration- 
alism, or anything that tends to question the in- 
spiration of Scripture or the authority and infal- 
libility of the Church. We admire the robust faith 
which deals with Bishop Colenso’s difficulties : 
‘* When we read in one place that Solomon had 
oo stalls for horses, in another omg or, 
that Josias began to reign at eight years o 
in another place at deblons, pein cmiaie 0. 
But I can imagine and believe many solutions 
except one—that the inspired writers contra- 
dicted themselves, or that in this they were not 
inspired.” 

Catholic Missions in Southern India to 1865. 
By Rev. W. Strickland and T. W. M. Marshall. 
(Longmans.)—It is painful to read the com- 
plaints made by the different Christian missions 
of the want of success experienced by every 
other denomination but their own. “Phe Pro- 
testant teachers of India have had under their 
instruction 500,000 children at the same mo- 
ment ;” and the sad result proves “‘ that there 
is no Christian blessing upon them and their 
work.” There can, however, be no doubt that 
very _— is to be learnt from the methods 

ursued in Pa countries by Rome, especiall 
by the order of the Jesuits. * The ——— poe 
sionary may study this valuable little book with 
great advantage. We are glad to see the authors 
approve of the system of indi nce now pursued 
by our Government. If churches do not me 
self-existent and self-supporting, they have no 
ey en nburgh. By the Rev. A. 

‘anongate of Edi h. : 

Bonar end : M ‘Lachlan’ & Stewart. 
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Mason & Wilmshurst.)— The pains bestowed 
upon our local guide-books is certainly quite 
extraordinary. blic records are ransacked ; 
expensive works in architecture and archeology 
are laid under contribution ; draughtsmen 
are employed, and clever devices struck out for 
the headings of chapters; combined with the 
ordinary iglormetlin required by the commercial 
traveller, or the nger who has lost his train. 
They are, in fact, labours of love ; and as such these 
two, though of quite different style and appear- 
ance, may safely be noticed. The latter is a very 
handsome book. 
Photographs from Sketches by the laie Augustus 
Welby Pugin. 500 Sketches in 2 Vols. (Lon- 
don: Ayling, 493 Oxford Street.)—No one for a 
moment can doubt that whatever tends to 
improve architectural style in this country is 
not merely an individual, but positively a na- 
tional boon ; and we would fain hope that the 
gradual improvement in architectural taste, 
which has of late years developed itself, will 
increase, and that a nation possessed of such 
magnificent resources as our own will not rest 
satisfied with being the follower, but will become 
an example in architecture to the world at large. 
The publication, therefore, of anything calculated 
to foster a love of architecture by all but an 
actual observation of the genius of foreign art, 
must prove a gift valuable enough in its sphere. 
The late Augustus Welby Pugin, during the 
latter period of his life, devoted eleven years to 
the execution of a series of sketches abroad, 
where, as in France, Belgium, Italy, and Ger- 
many, erections of the rarest beauty and pristine 
sche in Gothic architecture are to be found. 
ese sketches appear to have remained un- 
known in the portfolios of his son. At length, 
however, through the instrumentality of Mr. 
Ayling, the well-known photographer of Oxford 
Street, upwards of 500 exquisite drawings have 
been photographed and published—fac-similes 
of the invaluable originals themselves. As an 
nent of Gothic art, this work is adequate to 

a library which, in letter-press, would run over 
very many shelves. We have before us, as an 
instance, the foliated circles and bar tracery of the 
beautiful Cathedral of Amiens, in all the beauty 
of the thirteenth century. If this work does, 
as we anticipate it will, tend to the more general 
revival of Gothic art, it will have accomplished 
its mission, and redound both to the credit of 
the artist and publisher. We cannot, from want 
of space, enter into the merits of Gothic, or 
— architecture, over Romanesque, Italian, 
an, or other styles ; but we may remark on 

the prevalence it evinces for the true feeling of 
the sublime and beautiful over the architecture in 
which a century ago it was not to be detected. 
Look at the ill-assorted union of Tuscan and 
Gothic, planned even by Inigo Jones in Lincoln’s 
Inn; whilst Wren himself agreed with his 
friend Evelyn that the cathedral glories of our 
land were heavy, dark, melancholy, and monk- 
ish piles, without any just proportion, and in- 
comparable with ancient art ; and that even the 
architects themselves were blind to the excel- 
lencies and beauties of medieval conceptions. 
If we look at the revival of Gothic architecture 
in the time of Charles II., we shall find that 
it was abundantly successful in design, but 
entirely failed in the fairy-like and beautiful 
tracery of detail in which we are of opinion that 
its beauty and its excellency consists. As there 
is an admixture of good and evil in everything 
mundane, we must not look for absolute perfec- 
tion in the mind of one imbued, as Pugin’s was, 
with an amount of asceticism and bigotry which 























immense change in the construction of grates. 
This was fifty years ago, yet the generality of 
our fireplaces are as he left them, and still 
without many improvements suggested by the 
Count. The chief of these is the unsparing use 
of fire-clay. A large amount of the heat of our 
fires is conducted away from where it is wanted 
by the iron fireplace. Difficulty in ignition and 
dulness in burning thus follow. Fire-clay being 
an extremely bad conductor, and in addition an 
excellent radiator, not only prevents this, 
but adds to the heat emitted from the fire. 
Grates should be made almost entirely of fire- 
clay, but if not, a saving of fuel and in- 
creased brightness of fire can be obtained 
by lining our grates with the so-called fire- 
lumps, which are easily procurable at any iron- 
mongers. ‘‘ A working man,” Mr. Edwards 
states, ‘‘ would be much better off if he pulled 
out his metal grate, and with the aid of some 
fire bars, constructed his fireplace with simple 
bricks and mortar.” True, but few ‘* working 
men,” we fear, would have faith enough to do 
it. Besides using fire-clay, the neck of the 
chimney should be narrowed, and no air per- 
mitted to pass through the bars at the bottom 
of the fire. A simple remedy for this, which 
many of our readers have doubtless used with 
success, is to have a zinc or iron plate over the 
bottom ; by filling the grate with coals and 
lighting them at the top, a fire is obtained which 
consumes much of its smoke, and will last for 
some hours without replenishing. Mr. Edwards 
has improved this by adding an adjustable slide 
partially to cover the front of the fire. It is, 
of course, a hard thing for a manufacturer to 
write a book on his wares and not to puff him- 
self, but we give the author full credit for avoid- 
ing this as much as possible. We should have 
wished, however, he had embraced rather a 
wider range in his description and engravings of 
fireplaces. There does not appear to be any 
allusion to stoves. We expected, but in vain 
sought to find, some notice taken of the excellent 
plan of warming rooms adopted in Sweden ; a 
modification of the huge but not unsightly 
Swedish stove might easily be made to suit our 
fuel and fashions. 

The Restoration of Health ; or, the Application 
of the Laws of Hygicne to the Recovery of 
Health; forming a Manual for the Invalid and a 
Guide in the Sick-room. By William Strange, 
M.D., Member of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, London, &c. (Longmans.)—So good and 
useful a book as the one before us deserves a 
longer notice than we are able to afford it. 
Every one can perceive that the tendency of 
modern medical practice is more and more to- 
wards the employment of hygiénic measures in 
the treatment of disease. The draughts and 
pills which our fathers swallowed in bushels, 
and which often rendered their childhood a bur- 
den to them, are sinking down into their true 
position of unfrequent and exceptional agents. 
‘The doctors themselves, once so reticent in speak- 
ing of their craft, now condescend to enlighten 
us, and we see that the great thing both for 
preserving and restoring health is to keep the 
body in right conditions. The marvellous ma- 
chine is most skilfully made, and if it be not 
hindered will work well. If we choke the engine 
fire with coals, or feed it with brickbats, no 
wonder if it break down. In Dr. Strange’s 
clear words: ‘‘ Lire is the result of the opera- 
tion of natural agents, such as air, heat, light, 





| food, &c., upon an already organized and organiz- 


prevented his seeing anything good which was not | 


the offspring of Catholic ancestry. Despite this, 
he has written more, sketched more, thought 
more on Gothic art than any one else, and there 
are many who will gladly spend hour after hour 
in studying this unique photographic album. 





Our Domestic Fireplaces; a Treatise on the 
Economical Use of Fuel and the Prevention of 
Smoke, with Observations on the Patent Laws. By 
Frederick Edwards, jun. Second Edition. 
(Hardwicke. )—There is certainly no subject in 
domestic economy needs such thorough revision 
as our wasteful fireplaces. It is probable that 
out of every sixpennyworth of coal burnt, or 
about a good scuttleful, only a farthing’s worth 
of effective heat is obtained. This becomes 
really a serious matter, which, if it continues un- 
altered, may one day be beyond the reach of 
money or inventive skill. We have here several 
not very novel, but thoroughly practical and 
sensible apeeton on the improvment of fire- 

That untiring worker, Count Rum- 
**one of the worthiest of Hngland’s sons,” 
though an American born and bred, wrought an 








ing structure. NHeaurTH is the normal or proper 
action of the two together; and DtszAszE is 
simply the disordered or insutiicient action of 
one of them, or of both reciprocally, nothing 
more.” ‘The keeping of these conditions right, 
the attention to pure air, good water, right exer- 
cise, right food, and so forth, can be effected by 
the patient better, very often, than by the medical 
man, and the careful reader of this book cannot 
fail to learn to do so. Clear and simple accounts 
will be found in ‘it of the causes of diseases, the 
art of avoiding them, the management of the 
sick-room (a most excellent chapter), the true 
principles of diet, clothing, bathing, and similar 
matters. Some sensible remarks on food are 
likewise given, and the reader will find as he 
goes on that he understands perfectly why one 
kind of food is good and another bad. We can- 
not, indeed, endorse every statement which our 
author makes upon this subject, but in the main 
he is undoubtedly correct. In conclusion, we have 
but to notice that Dr. Strange’s style is lively 
and forcible, and his book thoroughly readable 
throughout. The circulation of such a book 


would have a marked effect in promoting correct 
ideas on medical subjects, and, as a consequence, 
in improving the public health. 
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OBITUARY. 


WHE REV. CANON STOWELL, rector of 

Christ Church, Salford, died on Sunday 
last, at his residence, Bar Hill, Bolton Road, Pen- 
dleton, in the sixty-sixth year of his age. 
During the time that he had sole charge of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Salford, a number of his 
parishioners and friends built for him Christ 
Church, Acton Square, in that place, of which 
he became the first incumbent. In 1845 Mr. 
Stowell was nominated by Bishop Sumner to an 
honorary canonry in the Cathedral Church of 
Chester. His chief writings are: ‘‘Tractarianism 








Truth in Christ. Post Svo, 








Tested,” 2 vols. ; ‘* Lectures on the Character 


of Nehemiah—a Model for Men of Business ;” 
and ‘‘ Self-Culture.” He also wrote: ‘* The 
Voice of the Church in Holy Baptism ;” ‘‘ The 
Moderation of the Church of England ;” 
‘Worldly Anxiety;” ‘*The Bible Self-evi- 
dential ;” ‘*The Pleasures of Religion, and other 
Poems ;” ‘‘ Confession ;” ‘‘ William Palmer, a 
Warning ;” ‘‘ The Age We Live In;” ‘ The 
Day of Rest ;” and several other theological 
works. 

Dr. CHartes RicHarpson, author of ‘‘ The 
New Dictionary of the English Language,” died 
on the 6th inst., at the age of 91. When the ‘‘ En- 
cyclopedia igi ge was in the course 
of publication, Dr. Richardson’s dictionary, 
which appeared in it, was one of its most attrac- 
tive features, that dictionary being in every 
way different in plan and arrangement to all its 
predecessors. Its great merit lies in the careful 
tracing of each word to its true root, and in 
placing the chief derivate words under their re- 
spective primitives ; but a merit scarcely inferior 
is found in the invaluable historical illustrations 
of the meaning of the words arranged chronolo- 
gically. In 1836 the work appeared in two 
large quarto volumes in a separate form, and in 
1839 a smaller edition, without the quotations, 
was issued in octavo. Both have been reprinted, 
with additional words and further illustrations, 
and to all who would master the niceties of the 
language, Dr. Richardson's dictionary is indis- 

msable. Of his other philological works, that 
which led to his being employed on the ‘‘ Ency- 


clopedia Metropolitana,” his ‘Illustrations of 
English Philology,” published in 1805, and his 


volume ‘‘ On the Study of Language,” which ap- 





peared in 1854, are highly valued by all who 
delightin Horne Tooke’s ‘‘ Diversions of Parley,” 
of the principles of which the latter, indeed, is 
an exposition. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 








BEAL-FIRES. 
To the Editor of Tuk READER. 

Sir,—I would advise all those who think of 
airing this subjects in your valuable columns, as 
your St. Petersburg correspondent suggests, to 
read what Jacob Grimm has written about it in 
his ‘‘ Deutsche Mythologie,” 3rd Edition, Git- 
tingen, 1854, pp. 567-597, in the chapter on 
‘‘ Fire and its Worship.” There they will find 
the subject discussed in all its bearings by one 
who was master in such matters. So complete 
is Grimm’s information that not a single fact 
brought out in recent discussions was unknown 
to him. You will also find that he effectually 
disposes of the raw opinions which people are 
apt to advance who just take up the subject and 
talk about it without being aware of its real 
significance and importance. Beal-fires, bonfires, 
‘aster fires, St. John-fires, yule-logs, &c., are 
but so many remnants of fire-worship, centering in 
an Indian god, which in Sanscrit is called ‘‘ Agni” 
(the Latin ignis). It is much to be regretted 
that we have no English translation of Grimm’s 
‘‘ Mythology,” because no other work contains 
such a rich fund of information about the re- 
motest antiquity of the Teutonic nations, those 
with whom the Teutons came in contact, and 
the names, proverbs, customs, and manners we 
have derived from that source. Many persons 
labour under the delusion that Grimm’s ‘‘ My- 
thology ” simply interests the modern Germans, 
whilst, on the contrary, the book is of equal 
importance to the English. Ata time when the 
study of man—anthropology in its noblest sense 
—is beginning to raise its head in this country, 
and archeology has been proclaimed but a 
branch of that science—historic anthropology— 
when the aid of photology is sought in anthro- 
pological investigations, and the religion of man 
is acknowledged to be a valuable race character, 
such a standard work as Grimm’s ‘*‘ Mythology” 
should be made accessible to English readers 
without loss of time. I am quite sure that if it 
were we should be spared many puerile discus- 
sions, and be in a fair position to take 7 many 
important subjects where a master mind has left 


them.—I am, yours, &c., B. 8. 


To the Editor of Tue REAvDER. 


Sir,— I observe in this week’s READER a 
letter by Mr. John Goodlet, from St. Peters- 
burgh, on Beal Fires ; his remarks having been 
called forth by your previous observations on 
those fires upon the Vigil of St. John the Baptist, 
or Midsummer Eve, in THe READER, p. 95, for 
July 22 last. You will, I trust, permit me to 
add a short notice on this same interesting sub- 
ject, a part of which I have written elsewhere. 

As to the word Beal, used both by you and 
Mr. Goodlet, I apprehend that it is a mere 
corruption of Baal—Beel, or Belus, who was 
the Sun, or sun-god of antiquity. 

I have no doubt but that the Beal Fires are 
the vestiges of jires which were lighted up, 
chiefly on the tops of hills, as offerings to, or in 
honour of, the god Baal, and which were so uni- 
versal in very early times, more especially in 
the East ; they constituted, in fact, a portion of 
Sun-worship, or Heliosebeia. Some time ago I 
appended the following note to my remark on 
the cognate Fire-worship, Pyrosebeia, or the 
worship of Vulean, as the god of Fire: ‘‘ Julius 
Cesar (De Bell. Gall., vi. 21) says of the Ger- 
mans—‘ Deorum numero ducunt Solem, et Vul- 
canum, et Lunam.’” Vestiges of this worship 
seem still traceable in Germany. Dr. Brugsch, 
in his recent lecture ‘‘On the Affinity Between 
Germans and Persians,” states *‘ Up to this day 
the greatest festival of the Persians is the Sun- 
festival, held in the spring.. Surrounded by 
all the nobles of his empire, the Shah of Persia 
shows himself on that occasion to his people ; in 
all the bazaars shine /ights and lamps; and every- 
thing reminds one of the German Easter and St. 
John’s days, with their fires on the heights of 
hills and mountains. In the same way, both 
nations possess the notion of the ordeal of fire.” 
(See Parthenon, No. 17, p. 527, and Trans- 
actions of Royal Society of Literature, vol. vii., 

. 330.) Strabo also relates (if I remember 
right) that the Persians worshipped on high 
places. In Servia traces of fire-worship exist on 
St John’s-day, when the shepherds, carrying 
blazing torches, proceed around their folds ; 
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they afterwards ascend to the summit of a lofty 
hill, and there leave their burning torches. 

A similar custom remains still in Cornwall 
among our Celtic people ; and Mr. John Goodlet 
tells us that the Russians celebrate the same 
festival on the Eve of St. John (le Feu de St. 
Jean) upon the most elevated spots adjoining to 
their villages. Why the Vigil of Saint John 
Baptist should be the ¥ incipal season of its 
annual commemoration, I am uncertain—unless 
it be, as some have thought likely, in reference 
to St. John having been ‘‘a shining light.” If 
so, a change from the fires to Baal on high 
places in the days of Paganism, in order to 
typify and commemorate the true lights afforded 
by the mission of the Baptist in the early age of 
Christianity, may have gradually taken place. 
And as Dean Stanhope well observes, ‘‘ The 
Baptist, like the eorenes star, gave notice of the 
approach of the (Gospel) light ; and in propor- 
tion as the night disappeared, clear day came on, 
and the Sun of Righteousness arose.” These old 
verses relate to this festival :— 

-_ doth the joyfull feast of John the Baptist take his 

urne, 

When bonfires great, with lofty fame, in every towne doe 

burne. 

With us in Britain, the custom is common in 
Cornwall, and particularly in the west of that 
county—where most probably it, as a pagan 
feast or sacrifice, was introduced by the early 
Phenician merchants, or visitors, who were, 
doubtless, ‘‘ worshippers of Baal.” 

And that the same primeval sun-worship, or 
fire-worship, extended throughout a vast portion 
of Europe—among the Celtic, the Sclavonic, the 
Teutonic, or German nations, as well as among 
certain Finnish tribes—I entertain no doubt 
whatever. 

The adoption and extension of this most 
ancient rite and custom among some of the 
chief nations of the world will, [ hope, in time 
be fully investigated.— Yours faithfully, 

Joun Hose. 

Norton House, Stockton-on-Tees, 

Oct. 10, 1865. 


SOPHY LAURIE. 
To the Editor of Tur READER. 


Sir,—The letter printed in your last Satur- 
day’s number, with the signature of ‘The 
Corrector,” is, of course, a perfectly unofficial 
and gratuitous utterance of opinion, and I, for 
one (and I am not certain that I shall not have 
the public with me), do not recognize this gentle- 
man’s right to step in between me and m 
publishers, not quite appreciating, in truth, this 
gentleman’s locus standi if any, more especially 
as much that this gentleman writes has the dis- 
advantage of falling beneath criticism, not to 
say beneath something else. If Messrs. Maxwell 
and Co. choose to resent my exposure of their 
most untradesmanlike behaviour from first to 
last, it is their business ; | will meet them at all 
points, they may rest assured. I was already 
aware that in this gentleman I had a censor who 
had his Virgil at his fingers’ ends, but I find 
now that he ts into the bargain a person of judi- 
cial authority on matters connected with other 
branches of science. Quot professores tot sen- 
tentiz, verumamen possibile est that the whole 
kit of ’em valeant unam nucem de Brazilid. 
Who, pray, is this gentleman, that he discourses 
so glibly of my performance? Surely nobody 
less high and mighty than Sir Oracle, or Delphi 
translated to Loughborough for the greater con- 
venience of English inquirers, and put into 
hood and smalls. 

Seriously, I challenge Messrs. Maxwell and 
Co. to publish my original text, provided it be 
done with due fidelity, with this gentleman’s 
emendations, in parallel columns, and then 
everybody who likes will be able to judge to 
what extent the misfortune of having had my 
education neglected has weighed against me in 
the production of ‘‘Sophy Laurie.’ 

If my memory does not deceive me, the 
printer holds a copy of that ‘‘ trashy” book, in 
which Messrs. Maxwell and Co.’s alterations 
are distinguished from mine by being marked 
in red ink. I asked the printer to preserve these 
sheets carefully, as, from rumours which had 
even then reached me, [ had some cause to fore- 
see that this piece of evidence might become 
serviceable. In the last impression of the 
Atheneum a letter will be found, attempting to 
dispose of Messrs. Maxwell and Co.’s flimsy, or 
rather wholly untrue, allegations in regard to 
Jinal proofs and my opportunities of revision ; 
only, in my anxiety to keep within the facts, I 
have given the publishers credit for more than 
they deserve. W. Carew HAZLIrr. 


ensington, October 10. 














ADMIRAL LORD NELSON, 


To the Editor of Tue READER. 
Sir,—-As you have Conch it worth while to 
insert an anecdote ing Lord Nelson (taken 


from ‘‘a Yankee publication”) in your ‘‘ Mis- 
cellanea,” allow me to offer a few observations 
on the version put forth by the author. I have 
in my possession a case containing the knife, fork, 
and spoon made for the Admiral, adapted to the 
left hand, and used by him at table; and having 
very frequently dined in his company when the 
mentioned was —,: so ey observing 
such proceedings as t this writer, 
I conceive that some casual trivial Be waters she 
may have rendered has been ified ‘into the 
statement here made. With to the vocal 
rformances of Lady Hamilton, and the subjects 
introduced in them, I have only to observe that 
Lord Nelson, as the patient on the occasion, may 
be fairly exempted trom any charge of vanity. 
She undoubtedly not only a very ‘‘ fine 
voice,” but great taste and great expression ; and 
at a time when the political horizon was immersed 
in gloom, and only lightened by the occasional 
gleams of our naval successes, the effect of a 
superb voice from a beautiful woman encouraging 
our national spirit, might be well retained in the 
memo: of the writer. But with regard 
to such a display ‘‘at public dinners,” as 
the writer drew his inference from what he 
witnessed at Milford, I may observe that the 
dinner, then and there given, although in one 
sense public, was really that of the friends and 
tenants of Sir Wm. Hamilton, who owned the 
principal estate there ; and Lord Nelson having 
accompanied him on his visit to his property, 
and for the yerpeee of ascertaining the 
capabilities of Milford as a Government port, 
such an occurrence, under such circumstances, 
assumes a different complexion from that which 
the statement of this writer would countenance. 
We are further informed that ‘‘ Lord Nelson” 
was proud of the loss of his’ arm, and always 
wore his coat-sleeve empty. I do not know 
why his lordship should. have felt proud 
at this icular bereavement, as it was 
occasioned by a wound which he received in an 
unsuccessful attack on the island of Teneriffe ; 
but a reference to his biography will show how 
long and how deeply he lamented the loss, as 
ky to impede, if not prevent, any future 
ions in the cause of his country. That 
Lord Nelson “‘wore his coat-sleeve empty,” 
can scarcely be received as a proof of osten- 
tatious obtrusion of the fact. To have filled it 
would have occasioned a useless inconvenience, 
but the sleeve was fastened to the body of his 
coat, so that at a distance the loss would scarcely 
have been noticed. Had it hung loose and empty 
at his side, as I have seen in the case of other 
officers, some pretence might have been afforded 
for the remark. Yet. notwithstanding these 
objections, I cannot but add that the good- 
tone of this writer assumes in my mind 
a very favourable contrast to that of several of 
our own, who have glanced at this subject. For, 
waiving the absurd narrative in a publication of 
a ecclesiastic, which (however propt up 
by his feeble satellites in the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews) met that general reprehension 
it so richly deserved, depreciating assertions 
are often Raecaled without any foundation. 
One holds that the signal ‘‘ England expects 
man to do his duty” is a fiction—or near] 
so— recorded by Captain Blackwood, 
who was not only with the Admiral at the 
time, but the m whom he addressed 
when it was made. Another denies his striking 
ression, on ob- 


t, and consequent 
4 rench Fleet at 


re the position of the 
the e, that ‘‘ where there was room for 
. an enemy’s ship to swing, there was room for 
one of ours to anchor,” although this fact is 

recorded in the minutes of a distinguished 

officer of the Vanguard on that day. Even so 

valuable a writer as Lord Brougham, whilst 

seprng, the merits of the Admiral, observes, 

that he did not the stern, persevering 

constancy of Lord St. Vincent, in keeping out 

at sea, upon which [ will only quote an 

extract from Lord Nelson’s ‘“ Diary,” and 

leave the noble author to find a el in the 

life of os i ’ mag , ag and brother 

: **I went on shore (July 20, 1805) for the 

first tisae since June 18, 1803, and from having 

my foot out of the Victory two years wanting 


ten days,”* 
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But such shafts as these can scarcely wound 
the fame of the great Admiral, however they 
may produce a haze over its brightness in minds 
of the careless and uninformed. 


As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form 

Swells from the vale and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its breast a transient mist is spread 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 


—Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
ONE OF THE FAMILY. 








SWIFT AND GARIBALDI* 


[{\HAT men are cradled into poetry by 

wrong is true of Swift, if of any one. 
Poetry, indeed, he wrote, but was, after all, 
no poet. Had he lived in these times 
of daily newspapers, he would have made 
the fortune of any journal by his leaders. 
As it was, he was reduced to squibs and 
political pamphlets, and the irregular 
weapons of a still unliberated press. 
The private tutor or secretary of a dis- 
tinguished statesman is now a gentleman 
whose salary places him above want, and 
whose accomplishments are appreciated. 
Such a position Swift eventually acquired 
at Moor Park. But it was not without a 
struggle. His conduct to Temple is a per- 
fect counterpart of his conduct to his party 
in after-life. He was the very Achilles of 
those who were his superiors in nothing 
but rank and station. To take the first 
place and keep it, he was quite incom- 
petent. He had none of the qualities of 
a King of Men. But he had myrmidons of 
his own: he wielded celestial weapons, 
whose edge nothing could blunt ; and he 
knew how to retire to the willows of 
Laracor, as well as the indispensable Greek 
to sit idly under the shadow of his tall, 


black ships. 

The Irish youth are apt to exaggerate 
both their difficulties and their own im- 
portance. Many an English lad has 
as hard a struggle at the University as 
Goldsmith ; but he is not injured for life. 
Napoleon was compelled to dine upon his 
knees in disgrace like Swift. The juvenile 
hatred of the Corsican against the French 
merged in a wider patriotism. That was 
his country where his lot was cast. But 
wherever Swift lived, he lived in exile. 
The pleasantry of the Roman satirist was 
bitter earnest to him. In London he 
sighed for Ireland; in Ireland he longed 
for the world. He reigned there, indeed, 
but he writhed as on a burning throne; 
yet he could not bend his pride to serve 
in an adopted heaven. 

Swift played in politics the game a 
nobler heart played in war. ‘The Dean 
is come to town!” acted like the red shirt 
of Garibaldi upon the spirits of his friends. 
Both knew how to reconcile the most 
hostile interests in one common cause. 
Both had a country within the country of 
their aspirations and their career. Swift 
lived to see Ireland insulted, and Garibaldi 
to see Nice dissevered. Each was at one 
time as powerful as any man in the nation. 
Of both it might be said in their pros- 
perity, “ Above suspicions, they were 
trusted ; above envy, they were beloved ; 
above rivalry, they were obeyed.” But 
neither knew how to use success. Both 





* <<Life, Letters, and Journal of Jonathan 
Swift, D.D.” (Murray). ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels : 
with a Life of the Author.” By J. F. Waller, 
LL.D. (Cassell & Co.) 
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scorned all pecuniary reward. Garibaldi 
asked to be Viceroy of Naples, and Swift 
wished to be an English Bishop. The 
request of the first was absurd ; that of the 
latter impossible. Neither saw when their 
work was done, and their hour gone by. 
Both fretted in secret, for they could not 
remain quiet spectators of oppression and 
wrong. Both attempted to repeat that. 
which could not be paralleled, and rejected. 
the only things in their power to obtain. 

No greater mistake than this ean pos- 
sibly be made in public life. Disinterested- 
ness is very well for those who stand really 
alone. But with all their triumphs, Swift 
and Garibaldi sometimes mistook big words 
for big deeds. To display the arrogance of 
intellectual superiority has its own reward. 
Equality may be conceded by nobles and 
ministers, but they look upon it, and not 
unjustly, as ready money. A subject might 
grasp the hand of his Sovereign, and be: 
the first to hail him as “ King of Italy.” 
But if Garibaldi refused to be humiliated 
with titles and with wealth, he ought not. 
to have complained if he found himself 
unable to issue a single commission, or 
promote a solitary private. To bend your 
pride for others, but not for yourself, is. 
doubly galling to the great, and you but 
show them where to strike. The solitude 
and poverty of Caprera is a grand ideal; 
but the hope of many more working 
patriots than one is buried in it. Swift, 
no doubt, sacrificed affection and repose,, 
but the foundations of his lofty isolation 
were not the less laid in the graves of 
Stella and Vanessa. 

The glory of Garibaldi may perhaps dis- 
pense with money. To Swift it was the 
one thing needful. His cabin at Laracor 
was not much better than the hut at 
Caprera. But he was accustomed to live in 
the midst of applauding crowds. He was 
by nature a denizen of courts and capitals. 
There is no vow of poverty for the occu- 
pants of stalls and thrones. He declined 
the solid foundation of wealth; and his: 
only substitute was an undignified and 
rigorous economy. Like Gulliver at Brob- 
dingnag, he might have been very happy, 
if he had not been constantly tormented 
with thinking of his own littleness. If 
he played Horace to Harley, he revenged 
himself by acting Meecenas to Pope. He 
loved to boast that when he was in power, 
he made the fortunes of many, but secured 
nothing for himself. Had he won an 
English mitre, would he have defended 
the independence of Ireland? Or would 
the Union have been anticipated by a 
century ? 


Ireland was conquered too soon. It 
never had an unity in itself. The throne 
of Ireland has always been a dream. It 
is perhaps a misfortune that James II. 
was so soon expelled from the Castle of 
Dublin. No man ever had the same 
interest in consolidating the country. No 
one could have denied his royalty. The 
ultimate fate of the Stuarts would have 
been not the less certain, and George IV. 
might have received from the last of the 
line something more than an hereditary 
signet-ring. He might have received the 
allegiance which a nation had been 
accustomed to pay to a monarch, and 
which has always survived the mere 
change of a dynasty. 

Ireland has been loyal to her heroes ; 
for they are the only kings she has ever 
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her from time to time; but, like those of 
old, they have had no continuance. Power 
has been placed in their hands, but the 
gift to use it has been denied. Swift was like 
the king who imitated, indeed, the thunder, 
but could not forge the bolt. His 
lightnings were mistaken for an Aurora, 
but only to be followed by the depth of 
night. He might say of London, like 
Jugurtha of Rome, that everything there 
had its price. But the African was 
bought with his own gold; and the 
genius of Ireland has often feathered the 
barb which pierced its heart. The pal- 
ladium of England found no purchaser ; 
and the triumph of England continued to 
ascend, whilst the foreigner paid the 
penalty of knowing too much in a silence 
never to be broken. 

Swift might have found in love that suc- 
cess which was denied him in ambition. 
But his mind was bold too soon. His 
breath had been agitation, and his life had 
been a storm, before he knew of seas with- 
out a tide, or dreamed of the summer of a 
tropical bay. He said the world was round, 
and he could always follow that which 
fled before. But it is only a phantom ship, 
which enters no harbour; and the only 
keel which needs no sheath is that which 
is carried aloft embedded in eternal ice. 

The spectacle of such as he made the 
poet call man “ the plaything of the gods.” 
His life was one of contrasts: but they 
were forced and unnatural. When the 
measure was heaped to the brim, he must 
needs draw his pen to disturb the reckon- 
ing. He had entered his profession to 
shame his patron; and he fared like a 
woman who has married to show inde- 
pendence of a lover. If he humbled the 
mighty, he did not raise the meek ; if he 
trampled upon the pride of nobles, he also 
jeered at the spelling of his mistress. He 
was too cautious to be alone one moment 
with an unacknowledged wife. Yet he 
nauseated her with the minutest details of 
his health. 


The stamp of genius was on everything. 


that he wrote, but he placed no name on 
the inimitable coin. He shunned an im- 
provident marriage, yet he committed a Pla- 
tonic bigamy. His piety was sincere, and 
his charity was great ; yet he wrote a libel 
on religion, and denied alms to a beggar 
because she had dirty hands. He shrunk 
from the death-beds he had rendered pre- 
mature ; but it was only to find refuge in 
insanity. He had aimed at the loftiest in- 
dependence ; he lived to be tolerated by 
the charity and forbearance of menials! 
He had sat defenceless by his own hearth, 
whilst rewards were offered for his head. 
But that magazine of wit, to use his own 
epigram, was never more carefully guarded 
than when there was nothing within. He 
kept the day of his birth as one of 
bitterness and sorrow ; yet was destined to 
drag out his life to extreme old age, “a 
driveller and a show.” The recognition 
he refused to his dying wife was wanted 
to give authority to his last wish. And 
though his epitaph recorded that he was 
gone where indignation could vex him no 
more, he was denied companionship and 
rest even in the grave. A _ hundred 
years had failed to eradicate the traces of 
disorder, and left scope for the jargon of 
the dissector ; and the airy hall, the throne 
of wit and satire, which might have 
silenced the jibes of a grave-digger, has 
been made the marvel and the speculation 
of an anthropologist, 
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THE excavations at Kirkhead Cavern are 
being energetically carried on under Professor 
Morris. Amber beads and several bronze articles 
have been discovered, including a Pfahlstab and 
celt identical with those figured in pp. 25 and 26 
in Thom’s edition of Worsaae’s book. These 
objects, with many others, will shortly be de- 

sited in the Museum of the Anthropological 
Society. 


THE following gentlemen have been elected 
Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge : Lobley, 
J.A., eighth wrangler, tenth in second class, 1863, 
classics ; Currey, W.E., fourth (bracketed) in 
first class classics, 1863 ; Young, E.M., seventh 
in first class classics, 1863; Turnbull, W.P. 
second wrangler, twenty-sixth in second class 
classics, second Smith’s prize, 1864; Myers, 
F.W.H., second (bracketed) in first class classies, 
second in first class moral sciences, 1864 ; Moule, 
H.C.G., second (bracketed) in first class classics, 
1864. 

On the 19th inst. there will be a partial eclipse 
of the sun, commencing at eleven minutes past 
four, and continuing till sunset, at fifty-seven 
minutes past four, visible in London. 


THE Pneumatic Despatch Railway has been 
completed, and on Tuesday morning a train of 
two trucks containing a quantity of goods was 
driven through the tube, from the central 
station at the Bull and Gate, Holborn, to the ter- 
minus on the premises of the London and North 
Western Railway at Euston. Thetime occupied in 
running between the two stations, a distance of 
about a couple of miles, was some five minutes. 
The driving power is at Holborn, and consists 
of two twenty-four horse-power steam engines. 
These set in motion a disc, the diameter of which 
is about twenty-two feet, and this immense cir- 
cular fan revolves with great rapidity in an air- 
chamber, creating an almost irresistible atmo- 
spheric power, which, by the use of the valves, 
can be used either for blowing the trains through 
the tubes or literally sucking them back again. 


THE demolition of the Spread Eagle, Grace- 
church-street, has brought to light a piece of 
the wall of Leaden Hall, which was the residence 
of Sir Hugh Neville in 1309, and was converted 
into a granary for the City by Simon Eyre, 
Mayor, in 1445. It oy to have been a large 
building covered with lead—an unusual roofing 
in those days, whence the name. This market 
escaped the Great Fire, and the market chapel, 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity, a small, well- 
proportioned Perpendicular building, a view of 
which is preserved in Wilkinson’s ‘‘ Londinia 
Illustrata,” was not taken down till June, 1812. 


Mr. F. K. Meyer, who has published an in- 
teresting little book, in German, on the still- 
existing Celtic peoples, their nuniape and 
literature, gives the following origin of the word 
Fenian: ‘‘ Many traditions of the primitive 
history, contests and migrations of the Celts had 
been preserved, as on the British Islands, so 
principally in Ireland. These were finally re- 
vived and remodelled in the second and third 
centuries of our era by the latest Irish-British 
immigrants, the Scoti, that came from the north- 
east, calling themselves by the Irish name Fiona, 
Fena—i.e., the blond or white, from the singular 
Fion (Kymri gwen, guend, ancient Celtic vind, 
as in Vindobona, &c.)” 


Mr. Smrzs has completed his Lives of Boulton 
and Watt in a single volume of some 500 pages, 
which will be out of the printer’s hands in time 
for Mr. Murray’s November sale. This work, 
like the ‘‘Lives of the Engineers,” will be co- 
piously illustrated by woodcuts and engravings. 


Messrs. SAUNDERS, OrTLey, and Co., will 
publish immediately Mrs. 'T. K. Hervey’s new 
novel. It bears the somewhat singular title of 
**Snooded Jessaline.” 


Lorp Brovenam, who presided over the 
meeting of the Social Science Congress, on Mon- 
day last, mentioned a startling and somewhat 
alarming fact. He had received, he said, a 
letter from a friend in London which utterly as- 
tonished him. It stated that that the sheets, 
linen, &c., from the Fever and Small-pox Hos- 
pitals at the north of London were carried right 
through the heart of it in the same carts that 
are used for the other customers of the laundry, 
to go to a laundry three miles south of London, 
which was an extensive one, and did the washing 
for many of the clubs, institutions, public schools, 
hotels, &c. The linen was thrown on the ground 
for some days before the women would touch it. 
The writer said he believed two of the men who 
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drove the laundry carts had been seized with the 


small-pox. Of one such instance he knew, and 
the man, although he had been reduced almost 
to a state of starvation, had refused to return to 
his employment at the laundry. 


WE are requested to state that the Lords of 
the Committee of Council on Education have de- 
termined to hold a National Portrait Exhibition 
at South Kensington, in the arcades overlooki 
the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, whi 
will be opened in April, 1866. 


Mr. SuTHERLAND Epwarps’ “ History of the 
Last Polish Insurrection” is at last completed, 
having been delayed many months for various 
reasons, the chief of them being the danger of 
compromising individuals by the publication of 
the documents by which Mr. wards’ ex- 
periences as special correspondent of the Times 
are therein supplemented. 


Tus first meeting of the Associated Arts In- 
stitute will be held on Saturday, October 21, at 
8.30 p.m. Mr. A. H. Wall will deliver the in- 
troductory address. 


Messrs. Reimer, of Berlin, have published, 
in the appendix to Professor Ritter’s great work 
on Asia, a capital map of Turan or Turkistan, to- 
which the present occupation of Samareand by 
the Russians may give some little interest. 


A LARGE Fenian meeting was held at New 
York on the 28th ult., at which it was stated 
that an Irish Republican loan would be shortly 
announced, 


PROVINCIAL anthropologists and ethnologists: 
have been studying some wild men recently 
carried about as a show. The show, however, 
seems to have turned out a failure, and one of 
the ‘* wild men,” not being able to get his wages, 
applied to a magistrate, to whom he stated, in 
very good English, that he had been hired out 
of the ‘‘ Asiatic Home” in London to personate 
a wild man. 

Aut military readers will be glad to hear that 
a copious index will be added to the next edition 
of ** The Duke of Wellington’s Despatches.” 


MaGee Cotieee, at Londonderry, established 
for the education of young men for the ministry 
of the Presbyterian Church in lLreland, was for- 
mally opened on Tuesday last, and Dr. Russell, 
the Moderator of the General Assembly, deli- 
vered the address. 


M. Vicror Hvueéo’s new volume of poems, 
‘* Les Chansons des Eaux et des Bois,” is to ap- 
pear on the 23rd of October. The work is in- 
troduced to the reader by a poem called ‘Le 
Cheval,” and is divided into two books, the first 
entitled ‘‘ La Jeunesse,” and the second ‘La 
Sagesse.” 


Mr. Jonn Stuart Mit, M.P., in a letter to 
Judge Dickson, of the date of September 1, pub- 
lished in the Cincinnati Commercial, says + 
‘* Every Southern member of Congress elected 
without negro suffrage is a sure vote for that. 
blackest and most disgraceful breach of faith 
which would brand American democracy and 
popular government itself with a mark that. 
would endure for generations—the repudiation 
of the war debt. The Southern representa- 
tives, in fact, would be the only members of 
Con who could honestly vote for this ; since 
to their minds, unless the Confederate debt is: 
recognised too, it would seem only equal justice. 
This is of itself a ee psy why no com- 
munity, composed exclusively or principally of 
those who have been engaged in the rebellion, is: 
fit to have a voice in Congress. Of course, the 
States have to be re-admitted; to 
them out and govern them as subjects. 


. would be in contradiction to all the principles of 


the American or any other free constitution. But. 
the future history of America, perhaps for ages. 
to come, depends (I cannot but think) upen your 
requiring them, before admission, to give - 
antees to freedom, by admixture with fellow - 
citizens whose interests and feelings are in unison. 
with justice, and with the principles of the free. 
states. Migration from the North will do this. 
in time and in part, but only negro suffrage can 
do it sufficiently. I have no objection to requir- 
ing, as a condition to the suffrage, education up 
to the point of reading and writing ; but upon 
condition that this shall be required equall 
from the whites. The poor whites of the South 
are understood to need education quite as much 
as the negroes, and are certainly quite as unfit 
for the exercise of the suffrage without it.” 


— er cc ome | Unterhaltung, No. 
, contains ‘‘ Gleanings the Shakespeare 
Jubilee,” by E. Miiller- ; the Zuropa, 
No. 40, * espeare, a Myth ;” the Magazim 
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Sir die Literatur des Auslandes, No. 40, a third 
on ‘‘ John Stuart Mill on Representative 
vernment ;” the rat wir “oe ee 
Geography Owes to Germany,” ‘‘An Augsbu 
Citieen’s Pilgrimage to the Holy Land in 1383, 
Told in His ords,” ‘*‘ A Burning Forest in 
Australia,” ‘‘Palgrave’s Travels in Arabia,” 
‘The Canterbury Goldfields in New Zealand,” 
and the ‘‘ Eruptions of Penangungan and Ard- 
juno in Eastern Java.” 

Messrs. JACKSON, WALFoRD, and HoppEr’s 
announcements are : ‘‘ Doctor Kemp ; the Story 
of a Life with a Blemish,” in two vols; ‘‘ The 
Sixth Work, or the Prisoners Visited,” by Mrs. 
Meredith, author of ‘‘ The Lacemakers ;” M. de 
Pressense’s promised work, ‘‘ Jesus Christ : His 
Era, His Life, His Work ;” and the following 
juvenile works: ‘‘Old Merry’s Annual,” being 
the first volume of ‘‘ Merry and Wise ;” ‘‘ The 
Butterfly’s Gospel, and Other Stories,” by Miss 
Bremer, translated by Margaret Howitt (a 
daughter of Mary Howitt) ; and Mrs. Webb’s 
new story, ‘‘ Benaiah : a Tale of the Captivity.” 


Messrs. Hurst and BLACKETT announce in 
their list of works in preparation, ‘‘ The Memoirs 
and Co ndence of Field-Marshal Viscount 
Combermere,” edited by Captain Knollys ; the 
second and concluding volume of Miss Meteyard’s 
“* Life of Josiah Wedgwood,” with 300 illustra- 
tions ; ‘‘ From Cadet to Colonel, the Record of a 
Life of Active Service,” by Major-General Sir 
Thomas Seaton ; ‘‘ Religious Life on the Con- 
tinent,” by Mrs. Oliphant ; the third and fourth 
volumes of the Hon. Grantley Berkeley's ‘‘ Life 
and Recollections ;”’ ‘‘Sport and Sportsmen,” 
by Charles Stretton, Esq. ; ‘‘Social Life in 

orence,” by Count Arrivabene. Among the 
same publishers’ forthcoming new novels are 
* es,” by Mrs. Oliphant ; ‘‘ A Noble Life,” 
by the author of ‘‘John Halifax ;” ‘‘ Hester's 
Sacrifice,” by the author of St. Olave’s ;” ‘‘ Fides, 
or the Beauty of Mayence,” by Sir Lascelles 
Wraxall, Bart.; ‘ onicles of Dartmoor,” 
by Mrs. Marsh; ‘‘ The Clyffards of Clyffe ;” 
and works by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, the Rev. 
J. M. Bellew, Mark Lemon, Walter Thornbury, 
the author of ‘‘No Church,” the author of 
**Grandmother’s Money,” &c. 

Mr. BEETON announces for immediate publi- 
cation, ‘‘ The True History of a Little Raga- 
muffin,” by James Greenwood; ‘‘The Book of 
Poetry, from the Earliest Periods to the Presént 
Time,” being a collection of nearly three thou- 
sand of the finest poems in the English language ; 
** Silas the Conjurer,” by the author of ‘* Wild 
Sports of the World ;” “ Perrault’s Fairy Tales,” 
with illustrations by Gustave Doré ; and ‘‘ Stories 
in Verse,” by Thomas Hood. 

Tue catholicity which is the distinguishing 
characteristic of the public prayers and collects 
of the Book of Common Prayer, and which was 
no less the distinguishing characteristic of 
Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, by whom many 
of them were composed, stands out in strange 
contrast to the authorized forms of prayer, issued 
in our day from Lambeth, when national calamity 
assails us. Of all these latter forms perhaps the 
worst ever issued is that which was last 
Sunday in the diocese of Canterbury. A certain 
man who went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, 
and fell among thieves, no doubt had the 
muttered prayers of the priest and the Levite, as 
they passed : But he would have died by the 
wayside, but for the good Samaritan. Ours isa 

ical Let us do all that we can do to 
remove the evil from us. Having failed in our 
endeavours, let us pray for guidance what to do 
** The Lord God Almighty, whose are the 


to be gathered from the use of the words whose 
and ours? Having prayed that the pestilence 
may be stayed, then comes the curious deduction 
that there is no pestilence in England to be 
stayed, though the fact stares us in the face that 
our herds have at least been decimated by one, 
and another is even now raging amongst our- 
selves ; for the form proceeds thus: ‘‘ Defend us 
Gracious Lord, from the pestilence with 
‘which many foreign lands have been smitten ; 
a. beseech Thee, far away from our 
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DR. ARNOTT’S NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Elements of Physics, or Natural Philosophy. By 
Neil Arnott, M.D., F.R.S., &c. Sixth and 
completed Edition. Part II. (Longmans.) 

ORE than thirty years ago the fifth edition 

of this work was issued. Soon after 

the publication of that volume Dr. Arnott 
formed the intention of re-writing and ex- 
panding his work ; the present and just-pub- 
lished edition is the result of that resolution. 
It is a pity the publication of this volume 
has been so long delayed, for now, read in the 
comparative light of the present day, it is in- 
complete and behind-hand. None but the 
most superficial treatment of each subject 
can be expected, when in this one volume 
of only 316 pages of good-sized print the 
author discourses on light, electricity, mag- 
netism, astronomy, geology, mathematics, 
and geometry. Here, as has been well said 
of this kind of teaching, science is of necessity 
beaten out like gold leaf, gaining in surface 
what it loses in depth and solidity. 

But what the book does contain is, in 
many places, open to criticism. Let us 
endeavour to prove the truth cf this asser- 
tion. The first chapter is on heat, and 
at once we seek to know what is stated 
as to the nature of heat. In the introduction 
to this chapter, and generally throughout it, 
the present opinion of philosophers is upheld, 
heat being defined as a vibratory motion of 
matter. Yet Dr. Arnott’s ideas of latent 
and specific heat appear to be much the 
same as those expressed in the first edition, 
when views now overthrown were prevalent. 
On p. 486* the relationship between heat 
and work is stated, and the conversion of 
mechanical motion into heat illustrated by 
several examples, among which is given the 
heating of a nail by hammering it on an 
anvil ; yet on p. 437 we read that if a body 
** be suddenly compressed, heat spreads from 
it as if squeezed out; thus iron, or any other 
metal, suddenly condensed by the heavy 
blow of a hammer, becomes hotter.” In the 
section on heat and work, to which we have 
just alluded, we notice that an example of 
the way in which the mechanical equivalent 
of heat can be calculated is derived from 
Chap. III. in Professor Tyndall’s work on 
** Heat as a Mode of Motion.” No reference 
whatever is made to this book, although the 
same illustration and order of thought is 
used. Moreover, in the calculation the 
writer has kept precisely the same figures, 
and we only wish that, for the sake of clear- 
ness and completeness, he had adhered to 
the original letter-press : this would have 
prevented his spelling Dr. Mayer’s name 
wherever it occurs as Meyer; further on we 
see Ruhmkorff is spelt Ruhmcorff. There 
are other places in this article on heat besides 
the one we have noticed in which informa- 
tion is taken from the same source. 

Occasionally insuflicient or totally incorrect 
explanations of some phenomena are given. 
The former is the case on p. 478, and 


the latter on p. 451, where the crystal- | 


lization of supersaturated saline solutions is 
attributed to the action of atmospheric pres- 
sure. What will chemists say to the fol- 
lowing description of the decomposition of a 
solution of sugar? ‘‘ Under still other circum- 
stances [what these are is not stated] it 
undergoes a third change, which is a destruc- 
tive decomposition, and the oxygen and 
hydrogen, with carbon dissolved, ascend away 
as air.” Gases are generally spoken of as 
‘‘ airs,” and coal gas is defined as ‘‘ hydrogen 
holding a quantity of carbon in solution.” 

Although we have pointed out some 
of the failings in the article on heat, yet 
there is acertain amount of instruction given 
in it, for as a whole this subject is treated 
the most fully of any, and is the best section 
in the book. 

In the next article, on light, what were 
once the two rival theories of its propaga- 
tion are given, and then an ‘“‘ important 
difference” is gravely stated —viz., that 
light ought not to “spread itself in distinct 





* This volume commences with p. 401. 
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straight lines, but diffuse itself all around, as 
sound does.” We would ask Dr. Arnott to 
walk towards the next church whose bells he 
hears ringing in the steeple ; he will find the 
sound grow fainter when very near the 
tower, and at its foot there will be a 
marked difference in the loudness of the 
peal, for he is now in the shadow of the 
sound. And almost every one knows that 
when listening to an approaching train, as it 
is occasionally hidden from view, accompany- 
ing sound shadows pass across the ear. 
Sound, therefore, does not ‘‘ diffuse itself all 
around.” But though the beginner may 
thus be perplexed by reading of an apparent 
difficulty in the way of the undulatory theory, 
the author himself subsequently states that 
the truth of this latter has been positively 
ascertained ; and says on this point (p. 598), 
** As air answers in the universe innumerable 
important purposes besides that of conveying 
sounds, so also does the medium of light 
minister in numerous ways, as in connexion 
with the phenomena of heat, electricity, 
magnetism, and life.” Dr. Arnott has not 
taken the trouble to give us the facts on 
which he grounds this statement. 

As a medical man, of course Dr. Arnctt 
says a great deal on the functions and 
diseases of the eye ; but we were not aware 
that the laws of perspective drawing ought 
to occupy a prominent place in an article on 
light. On both these subjects the author 
goes tediously into detail, half the entire 
article being occupied by them alone. How- 
ever, here we read something that is new to 
us. On p. 535 it is said that— 

Up to a recent time it was believed that the 
change in the state of the eyes which comes on 
about middle age, obliging most persons to use spec- 
tacles, was simply a weakening of the converging 
power of the eyes ; but the writer found, in his own 
case, that the defect arose chiefly from double 
images of the objects being formed in each eye, one 
image being strong, as usual, and the other being 
more faint, overlapping the tirst, and getting 
beyond it towards the right hand. For a time he 
deemed this a peculiarity in his own case; but 
accident leading him to examine further, he 
found that a great majority of the persons using 
spectacles had thesame defect. As the age of these 
was greater, the double vision was more marked, 
and the displacement to the right of the fainter 
image was greater. Old people found that while 
a broad object had onlya adoy projecting edge 
on the right side, tall, narrow objects, like a flag 
staff, a long chimney, or a slender steeple, ap- 
peared two, standing distinctly apart. 


The scantiest reference is made to many 
important properties of light, and there 
is no explanation whatever of spectrum 
analysis ; we believe there is not even a single 
allusion to this discovery. The author also 
wittingly passes over the polarization and 
double refraction of light. Of these it is said 
that they are ‘‘ subjects in certain respects 
very interesting . . . but as they involve 
few matters yet bearing on practice, and as 
many of the reasonings concerning them rest 
on mathematical knowledge not yet made part 
of common education, they are held not to be, 
for the present, fit parts of a popular treatise 
on light.” 

Much of the matter in this volume is 
exceedingly irrelevant. In proof of this 
we need only refer to the section on elec- 
tricity, which we find prefaced by four pages, 
or more than a tenth of the whole article, 
taken from Grecian and English history. 
In a work professing to treat of natural 
philosophy, these subjects are hardly fit sub- 
stitutes for the polarization of light, the 
results of Faraday’s investigations in electri- 
city, or Kirchhoff’s splendid discovery. 

Dr. Arnott’s theoretical conceptions are 
sadly out of date. At p. 605 he says, *‘ Yet 
truly the matter of lightning lies concealed 
in every common substance.” Electricity 
is referred to as ‘‘electric matter” (p. 613), 
and on p. 599 it is said that “the ma- 
terial of light does exist.” Very little 
is said about voltaic electricity; we sup- 
pose that the reason of this is to be found 
on p. 624, where the author, in speak- 
ing of ‘‘the electrical excitement, called 
also the electro-motive force” of a battery, 
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remarks, ‘‘ that extensive and accurate know- 
ledge of this subject is possible only to 
persons well versed in chemical science ; and 
as chemistry follows physics, the details of 
voltaic electricity do not belong to the pre- 
sent volume.” The only reference to 
thermo-electricity is found among a list of 
the effects ‘‘ producible” by a ‘‘ voltaic cur- 
rent of electricity.” 

Though the book contains such serious 
errors and omissions as the foregoing, yet the 
author makes us acquainted with the most 
trivial matters. He speaks of the places he 
has visited, and the sights he has seen, as if 
in some parts he was writing to amuse chil- 
dren. ‘Bhus, in one place, we read that 
when he was sailing across the Chinese Sea 
he fancied he was nearly wrecked; in 
another we are told of a sad misfortune he 
experienced when rounding the Cape of 
Good Hope; on p. 560 we have the in- 
formation that ‘‘the author, in sailing 
past the Canary Islands, had a view of 
the far-famed Peak of Teneriffe;” we also 
learn that the writer witnessed the sport 
of fish-spearing at St. Helena; again, he 
tells us something about a Malayan chief 
in the island of Sumatra, and more than 
once we are reminded that he has been 
through the Straits of Malacca. More 
than two pages are devoted to a description 
of some wonderful dioramic views he has 
seen. Here he relates with great minuteness 
a tragic story told by an attendant on a 
cosmorama, of the ‘‘ fearful delight” of a 
schoolboy, at mistaking a magnified kitten 
for a ‘‘monstrous tiger.” After another 
similar tale, we have a lesson on painting, in 
which we are informed that in an historical 
picture modern painters do not get the 
original to sit for their likeness. In order 
to confirm this, the painting of Lucretia’s 
death is adduced, and after the particulars of 
this event are given, it is said that the 
painter of this picture is ‘‘ quite assured that 
not one of the figures in the picture is a 
ortrait of the individual whose name it 
ears.”” Twice over we are told the story of 
the Indian prince who refused to believe that 
water could ever exist as a solid. Those who 
wish to know all about this tale should buy 
this book, and they will find it related on 
p- 433, or more fully on p. 644. 

It is useless to prolong these illustra- 
tions, and our readers are probably already 
weary of them. This part, at any rate, 
of Dr. Arnott’s physics may be generally 
characterized by inaccuracy of detail, con- 
tradiction in theoretical views, and a loose- 
ness of expression in some places where 
precision and clearness are essential ; much 
that is necessary™ is excluded, and much 

that is useless is introduced. Nevertheless, 
the book is popular, because written in a 
popular style, and is eminently suited to that 
class who, by slight and light reading, seek 
to obtain, and endeavour to show they 
possess, a complete acquaintance with every 
branch of knowledge. It surprises us, how- 
ever, to find that this work has reached its 
sixth edition. This certainly shows how great 
a need there is of some popular yet sound ele- 
mentary treatise on experimental physics. We 
hope some one of our leading men of science, 
seeing this deficiency, will soon supply us 
with a work which shall at once interest and 
instruct the general reader, and be a reliable 
text-book for use in scientific examinations. 


those which have preceded it. 
article is an important review of Herr Radde’s 
great treatise on the birds of Siberia. The 
volume under notice is the fruit of the exertions 
made by the Imperial Geographical Society of 
St. Petersburg to explore the fauna of Asiatic 
Russia, and is the second of a series of essays 
which it is proposed to publish upon the subject 
of Siberian zoology. Herr Radde’s work is 
based upon the second volume of Dr. Von 
Schrenck’s publication, entitled ‘‘ Reisen und 
Forschungen in Amurlande,” and not only re- 
cords the species, but gives an account of the 
periods of migration of the birds of Siberia. 
The writer gives a list of 368 species, which he 
refers to the following orders: Rapaces, 36; 
Scansores, 19; Oscines, 140; Gallinacee, 18; 
Grallatores, 74; and Natatores, 81. Concern- 
ing the migration of birds, Herr Radde confirms 
the result arrived at by Von Middendorf in his 
learned memoir ‘‘ Die Isepiptesen Russlands ;” 
the most important of them being, (1) that the 
high table-land of Asia and the borderin 

ranges of the Altai, Sajan, and Dauria mare 
the arrival of the migratory birds ; (2) eastward 
of the upper Lena, towards the east coast of 
Siberia, a considerable retardation of migrants 
is again noticable ; and (3) the times of arrival 
at the northern edge of the Mongolian high 
steppes are altogether earlier that those of the 
same species on the Amoor. The article upon 
‘* The Gare-fowl and its Historians” is of great 
value, and as a critical compilation gives us a 
more perfect history of that all but extinct and 
remarkable bird than any we have yet met with. 
‘* Zoological Museums” is the title of a paper 
upon the condition of our national collection, in 
which the reports of the ‘‘ keepers” are care- 
fully noticed, and the state of the British 
Museum contrasted with that of continental 
collections. Mr. Tristram’s labours in Palestine 
receive their meed of praise from an admirin 

reviewer ; and Sir John Lubbock’s beautifu 

volume is also favourably noticed. The essay 
of most importance, however, is that of Herr 
Gegenbaur, upon ‘‘ The Episternal Apparatus of 
Mammals,” in which we are shown that this 
combination of bones and cartilages has a special 
distribution, and homologies. ‘The episternals 
present themselves in mammals under three dis- 
tinct forms; the first, which is most complete, 
consists of a median piece connected with the 
sternum, and carrying two lateral transverse 
portions (Monotremes, Marsupials, and certain 
Rodents) ; the second form is characterized by the 
presence of the central part alone (Pinnipedia) ; 
the third form presents the two lateral pieces 
only, the central one being absent. This is seen 
in the mouse, the shrew, the hedgehog, the 
hare, &c. The reports of societies and notes are 
of the usual character. 








The Intellectual Observer is a good number, 
and contains, besides scientific articles, an instruc- 








tive communication on Roman Pottery, by Mr. 
Thomas Wright, and an interesting account of the 
miniatures at South Kensington Museum, by Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti. An ‘‘Old Bushman” writes plea- 
santly anent the change of plumage in the common 
crossbill. He has evidently taken much pains, 
and spent a very considerable amount of time, in 














his endeavour to arrive at correct conclusions, 
and from this circumstance his statements have 
a special value, even though we should hesitate 
to accept them thoroughly. He describes four 
tolerably distinct ‘‘ dresses :” the first, which is 
seen just after the bird leaves the nest, isa 
greenish-brown, with dark longitudinal streaks 
down each feather; the second is a streak 
between light and red orange, and is an interme- 
diate hue ; the third is a bright red ; and the 
fourth, which is only seen in old male birds, 
is a bright yellow green. 





The Geological Magazine is chiefly remarkable 

















At present the only book of this description 
that we know is a translation of a French | 
work, ‘‘ Ganot’s Physics,” which, though far | 
more complete than Arnott, and in every 
way vastly superior to it, is still faulty and | 
untrustworthy in parts. We owe much to 
Dr. Arnott for such practical applications of 
scientific knowledge as ‘‘ water-beds,” ‘‘ ven- | 
tilating stoves,” and “‘ heat transferrers,” but 
the time has gone by for him to teach the 
rudiments of science, as it now exists, to 
students of the present day. 
W. F. Bz 








SCIENTIFIC MAGAZINES. 
The present number of the Natural History 
Review is quite equal in point of interest to 








| are thought to be the fruit of the Lepidodendron ; 


for an article upon ‘‘A Fossil Cone from the 
Coal Measures,” written by Mr. Carruthers, of 
the British Museum. In this the author gives 
an account of his inquiries into the structure of 
a specimen lately obtained fromi the carboniferous 
beds of Airdrie, Lanarkshire. The cones usually 
found in coal beds are termed Lepidostrobi, and 


but the cone which Mr. Carruthers has examined, 
and which is depicted in a very beautiful plate 
accompanying his paper, is of a different descrip- 
tion. It is, therefore, proposed to make it into 
a hew genus, Flemingites, in honour of the late 
Professor Fleming. The two genera may be thus 
distinguished : In Lepidostrobus each scale of the 
cone supports a single oblong spo ium, whilst 
in Flemingites each scale bears a double series of 


The opening 


butes a short paper on ‘‘Some Supposed Ice- 
Scratches in Derbyshire.” He devotes it princi- 
ally to a description of the ‘‘ bloody stone” 
tween Cromford and Bonsall, which he con- 
siders to have derived its markings from the 
action of different masses of ice, at different 
times, moving in different directions. In further 
proof of glacial phenomena to which he alludes, he 
states that in the heaps of stones gathered from 
the neighbouring fields, he found two ice-scratched 
bits of mountain limestone ; two blocks of quartz 
rock, one angular, the other partly rounded, 
which were certainly foreigners ; and many lumps 
of two varieties of greenstone, one of which he 
strongly suspected to be a stranger. The reviews 
contain a rather severe notice of Professor Haugh- 
ton’s Manual of Geology. The remainder of the 
number is occupied by the reports of Professor 
Phillips’ and Sir R. Murchison’s addresses at the 
British Association, and some short correspond- 
ence. 


In the Ophthalmic Review we find one English 
contribution, by Dr. Mackenzie, who writes 
upon the subject of cataract glasses. The other 
articles are a report of Von Griife’s lectures, and 
a paper on cancer of the eye, by Von Hasner. 
From the clinical records, it would seem as 
though the only ophthalmic cases worthy of re- 
gistration were those of the two editors, Mr. 
Windsor, of Manchester, and Mr. J. Zachariah 
Laurence, of the Southwark Eye Hospital. 








The Anthropological Review points out in 
‘** Race in History” how the want of a scientific 
education injured the completeness of Buckle’s 
great work, and how even Draper, who was 
not deficient in that respect, from an absence of 
detailed anthropological knowledge often applies 
his theories with most unsatisfactory laxity. 
That the Mongolic Burmese should be eons 
with the high-caste [ranians of Persia, or that 
one and the same explanation should be given 
of the Saracenic chivalry of the early Caliphs 
and of the sham feudalism of the Daimious of 
Japan is incomprehensible to an F.A.S8.L. At- 
tention is drawn to M. Bodichon’s ‘* De l Hu- 
manité,” a curious book published in 1853, but 
honoured with a persecution by the French Go- 
vernment because, we suppose, the author does 
not anticipate that his own country will always 











remain at the apex of civilization. Due credit 
is given to Sir J. Lubbock for his useful division 
of the Stone Age into two periods, and his suc- 
cessful defence of that classification against the 
attacks of Mr. Wright. The Review tells a 
story that some members of the General Council 
of the British Association were much scandalized 
at an anthropological paper entitled ‘*‘ Monogeny 
and Polygeny.” These scientific worthies 
thought these new terms were equivalent to 
‘* Monogamy and Polygamy,” and imagined the 
author was an advocate of the latter. Is this 
possible ? 

The Ethnological Journal. (Triibner & Co.) 
—M. Vambéry is quite an authority ‘‘ On the 
Origin of the Hungarians,” and anything he 
says on that subject is worthy of attention. 
He considers comparative philology the chief 
factor to be employed in all future investiga- 
tions into the history of the Altaic nations, and 
promises us an elaborate comparison between 
the Hungarian and Persian languages, at least 
as far as single words are concerned. With the 
exception of a short article on ‘‘ Man, Savage 
and Civilized,” the rest of this number is taken 
up with the ethnological proceedings at the 
British Association, and there is much about 
the disputes between anthropology and ethno- 
logy, a question which will have no place in 
these columns. 








A Catechism of the Steam Engine. By John 
Bourne, C.E. New Edition. (Longmans.) — 
Notwithstanding all the criticism this book has 
met with, it is evidently appreciated by the 
public. Catechisms and conversations, it is 
true, are, to most, extremely unpleasant reading, 
and wearisome modes of gaining knowledge, but 
there are many with untrained minds who prefer 
to learn in this way. It is chiefly for such this 
ractical and useful book is written. To an 
intelligent mechanic, or an engineering pupil in 
the workshop, it is an invaluable guide, from 
the vast amount of practical information it con- 
tains, and we believe that among this class it 
has a large circulation. The plain and business- 
like way in which the author imparts information 
in the constructive and working details of the 
steam-engine cannot be too highly commended ; 
seldom are speculations given, or doubtful 





roundish sporangia.—Mr. A. B, Green contri- 
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theories advanced. We have only noticed one 
exception to this, where a Pro. explanation 

















has been mystified by the introduction of 
that unfortunate agent, electricity, to which 
engineers y ascribe all mishaps they can- 
not otherwise explain. Mr. Bourne, after stating 
that combustion is ‘“‘ nothing more than an 
energetic chemical combination,” says, ‘‘in other 
hens it is the mutual neutralization of opposing 
electricities.”” The chief feature in this, the 
eleventh edition, is the excellent introduction, 
which has considerably enlarged the original 
work, The introduction brings the book Shen 
to the present time, the newest and most im- 

ortant improvements in the steam-engine being 

ere descri and illustrated. Amongst other 
matters of interest in it, we notice that the 
ingenious contrivance for supplying water to 
tenders while running is fully explained ; the 
account which is given of the various traction 
engines is very complete. In this part we read 
of a locomotive made for running on ice, 
which has been successfully employed during 
the winter months on the Neva in conveying 
goods and passengers between St. Petersburg 
and Cronstadt ; also noticeable for its complete- 
ness is the description of the different kinds of 
steam hammers. The woodcuts are very nume- 
rous, though many of the blocks appear to have 
been ‘* borrowed ;” this, however, does not 
detract from their value to the reader. There is 
a capital index to the introduction, distinct 
from the very full one which is given to the 
** Catechism.” 





First Practical Lines in Geometrical Drawing. 
By J. T. H. De Rheims, F.C.S. (London: 
Williams and Norgate.)—We believe this book 
will be found a desirable acquisition by all those 
who are required to reduce their theoretical 
knowledge in mathematics to practical applica- 
tion, but particularly by those who prepare for 
military examinations. Besides instructions for 
making all kinds of scales, the book contains the 
outlines of what, on the Continent, is taught 
almost in every school of drawing—viz., descrip- 
tive geometry, likewise projections, theory of 
shadows, isometric dra , and perspective. 
Nor must we omit the large collection of 
practical exercises ; and last, not least, the great 
number of useful constructions, reductions, and 
transformations. But—yes, there isa ‘‘ but.” 
The book was designed on a much larger scale, 
but, for economical reasons, reduced to its 
— limits (169 pages). Some will, there- 
ore, find it not quite table, and look upon 
it as skimmed milk, proofs of the different 
constructions, &c., being necessarily omitted. 
Indeed, in his work of demolition, the author 
seems to have regarded brevity as the primary 
condition ; so ¢.g., from page 19 to 46 fifty figs. 
are referred to, but neither is fig. or plate 
named in the text. Afterwards occurs the 
notation of figs., but that of the plates only at 
the beginning of a series of numbers attached to 
the figs. The new arrangement was, moreover, 
evidently carried out in a hurry, for we found a 
number of inaccuracies, tautologies, &c., such as 
‘*a point in s ” in plane geometry, ‘ an 
equilateral an uiangular triangle;” and 
several others, which we need not here par- 
ticularize, but which we advise the author to 
rectify in future editions. 





Le Préparateur-Photographie, ou Traité de 
Chimie a 1 Usage des Photographes et des Fabri- 
canis de Produits Photographiques. Par M. le 
Dr. T. L. Phipson, Ancien Eléve de I Université 
de Bruxelles, &c.—This distinguished honour is 
the first in the long tattoo which the author 
beats after the announcement of his name ; it is 
not necessary for him to introduce himself thus 
to English chemists, for already he has achieved a 
certain notoriety amongst them. Dr. Phipson, be- 
lieving, perhaps, that a prophet is not honoured 
in his own country, publishes his last work in 
France. The object of this book, he remarks in 
the preface, is to give to a photographer an idea of 
the nature of the different substances which he 

to enable him at will to attest their 
purity, to furnish those who manufacture pho- 
tographic chemicals with the newest and best 
methods; and, in short, to place in the hands of 
a beginner an elementary treatise on chemistry. 
The is the truest description of this book, 
for it is impossible Dr. Phipson can, at the same 
time, write a book suitable for a tyro and useful 
to the manuf ing chemist. Photographers 
who are ignorant of chemistry, and do not mind 
ing the French, may, we doubt not, 

learn much that they know by readin 
this treatise ; the latter, and somewhat rasticet 
eon on the chief organic compounds, ought, 
ver, to have been more iled. Phe 
volume contains several wood-cuts ; but these, 
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unlike the generality of French illustrations, are 
but roughly done. 








SCIENCE. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


Section B.—CHEMICAL SCIENCE, 

[Mr. Price desires us to say that the observations men- 
tioned in his paper last week were not made at the South 
Kensington Museum, but at the Technological Museum 
under his direetion at the Crystal Palace. 

On Some Minerals from South America. By 


Mr. D. Forbes. 


On the Colour of Gold as Seen by Transmitted 
Light. By Mr. D. Forbes.—From experiments 
the author of the communication had carried 
out, in conjunction with Dr, Lloyd, he had 
arrived at the conclusion that the colour was 
blue, and that the green arose from a mixture of 
this blue with the yellow from the surface of the 
gold, as seen by reflected light. 


On the Utilization of Blast-Furnace Slag. By 
Dr. F. G. Finch.—Having referred to the various 
attempts that had been made in this country and 
abroad to utilize blast-furnace slag, the author 
described the method adopted in France and 
Belgium. to effect this object. He stated that 
the plan there pursued is to run the slag direct 
from the furnace into pits about eight or nine 
feet diameter, and three feet deep, with sides 
sloping inwards towards the centre. It is then 
allowed to cool slowly ; and when this is accom- 
plished—which requires nine or ten days—the 
mass is removed, and cut by masons into the 
forms required for paving, &c. This material 
is used as paving-stones in several provincial 
towns in France and Belgium, and also in 
some of the streets of Paris; and is certainly 
superior to the grits and sandstones usually em- 
ployed in those countries. It is also found to 
answer in a commercial point of view. A con- 
siderable area is requiréd near the furnace for 
the pits; and this would probably be a serious 
objection to the adoption of this manufacture in 
England. The deficiency of good paving-stone 
in France should not be lost sight of in instituting 
a comparison as to the commercial value of this 
manufacture in the two countries. 


On the Action of Alkali Metals on Gun-Cotton. 
By Mr. Scott.—The author stated that in the 
course of some experiments he accidentally 
dropped a piece of potassium on some gun- 
cotton; the gun-cotton immediately exploded. 
He then instituted a series of experiments, to 
ascertain what conditions were essential for ex- 
plosion to take place—whether the explosion 
was due to moisture, whether other metals 
would act similarly on the gun cotton, &c. He 
found that by taking precautions to prevent 
friction, the gun-cotton still exploded. When 
sodium was used a like result was obtained, 
even though the gunpowder was rendered per- 
fectly anhydrous. If amalgam of potassium 
or sodium -was used,no result was obtained. 
Various metals were tried, but decided effects 
were obtained only with the metals of the 
alkalies. 

Section D.—ZooLocy AND Borany. 


On the Transformations of Chloéon (Ephemera) 
dimidiatum. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
F,.R.S.—The author commenced by observing 
that the Chloton dimidiatum, the subject of his 
paper, belongs to a group of insects (the Ephe- 
meridz), which has become a household word 
among us, as the type of a short life. The idea 
holds good, however, only if we consider exclu- 
sively the life of the animal in its perfect con- 
dition ; but if we regard the whole duration of 
life from the time of leaving the egg until 
the moment of death, it is by no means so 
appropriate. 

he larva, in the earliest stage observed by 
Sir John Lubbock, is a minute, transparent, 
active creature, with a large head, a tapering 
abdomen, and two long caudal appendages. It 
spends about a year in the water, during which 
time it increases in size, and alters considerably 
in appearance. These changes, however, are 
produced quite gradually, the insect going 
through about twenty changes of form, each 
accompanied by a change of skin. 

The antennz increase in length and in the 
number of segments at each moult, and it 
is remarkable that this increase is not produced 
by a growth of the entire organ, but by a rapid 
development and division of the third segment, 
counting from the base. In the first stage, the 
larva has no iratory organs, either external 
After the first change of skin, 
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however, the posterior angles of several abdo- 
minal segments become elongated, and after one 
or two more moults, these elongations have 
taken the form of the gills, or branchia, charac- 
teristic of the species. At the same time, the 
trachee make their appearance. So far as the 
author is aware, no other insect has yet been 
observed which is entirely destitute of trachee. 
After the first one or two moults, a minute 
knob appears between the two caudal appen- 
dages, and with each moult this knob increases 
in length, so that the larva, which had origi- 
nally two tails, finally possesses three. 

After about eight moults have taken place, 
it may be observed that the posterior meso- 
thoracic angles are slightly elongated. At each 
change of skin, these, the first radimegts of the 
wings, become more apparent, and when the in- 
sect finally leaves the water, these rudimentary 
wing-cases cover the first two or three abdominal 
segments. 

The external sexual differences commence to 
manifest themselves at the eighteenth stage. 
They consist principally of the rudiments of the 
pillared eyes, and of the processes on the under 
side of the penultimate abdominal segment, both 
of which are characteristic of the male sex. 

The author then described the manner in 
which the larva quits the water, a process which 
does not occupy more than ten seconds. It is 
well known that the ephemeras pass through 
one more moult after acquiring their wings and 
leaving the water. Sir John described the 
principal differences between the pro-imago and 
the imago, or perfect insect, and concluded by 
some general observations on the subject of 
insect metamorphoses, laying special stress on 
the fact that, as was shown in this paper, the 
changes in the larva are not all in the direction, 
so to say, of the perfect form. Thus, for 
instance, the young larva has two tails; a third 
is gradually developed ; but again the perfect 
insect has only the original two. 

If we bear this in mind, and remember that 
external circumstances continually act upon the 
larve, that the form and characters of the larva 
have special reference to its own habits and con- 
ditions of life, we shall throw some light on 
the otherwise inexplicable fact that in some 
cases insects which agree very closely in their 
perfect condition have larve which differ a good 
deal from one another. 


Section G.—MECHANICAL SCTENCE. 


On the Applicability of India-rubber as an In- 
sulator for Telegraphic Conductors. By Mr. W. 
Hooper. The author noticed the difficulties 
encountered in applying caoutchouc for insulat- 
ing purposes, describing the decay of native 
caoutchoue, especially when exposed to air and 
light, arising from oxidation, and resulting in a 
condition of fluidity. In applying caoutchoue as 
an insulator it has been generally washed, dried, 
and masticated, being manufactured by the 

rocess into solid blocks, which are then cut up 
into sheets, which are again divided into tapes. 
After serving the tapes around the wires, they 
have usually been consolidated by heat, or by 
the use of solvents, both of which are injurious 
in their tendency to favour oxidation. Wires 
thus insulated give good results for a short time, 
but their efficiency is soon destroyed. The results 
obtained with five specimens of India-rubber- 
covered wire supplied for experimental purposes 
to the Government of India, and sent out to 
Kurrachee in 1863, were adduced by the author, 
and showed that four out of the five were 
defective after submersion in the Indian Ocean, 
one only, supplied by himself, remaining perfect. 
In insulation this specimen was the highest yet. 
attained, and the perfection of the joints was 
fully proved. The central position of the con- 
ductor was unaltered by any elevation of tem- 
erature, and its insulation remained good up to 
150° Fahrenheit, and even higher temperatures. 
The mechanical properties of the core, devised by 
the author, were also shown to surpass all other 
materials yet produced. The importance of the 
low inductive capacity of the wires, insulated by 
the author’s process, was dwelt upon. Sir. Chas. 
Bright, Mr. Latimer Clark, and Professor Thom- 
son had made independent investigations into 
the capabilities of the wire thus insulated, and 
the results deduced by those gentlemen were sin- 
rularly in accordance with each other, the two 
es giving the induction of the author’s wire 
compared with gutta-percha as 100 to 136, the 
latter as 100 to 135. The rate of signalling 
being proportionate to the retardation arising 
from induction, the value of the in a line 
of such length as the Atlantic cable, would be 
at once apparent in a commercial as well as a. 
scientific view. 
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SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


THE monthly meeting of the London Mathe- 
matical Society will be held at University Col- 
lege, on Monday, October 16th, at 7.30 P.™M. 
The following papers will be read: ‘* The 
Transformation of Plane Curves,” by Professor 
Cayley, M.A., F.R.S.; ‘Sketch of a Chapter in 
Modern Geometry,” by Mr. H. R. Greer, B.A. 

A COLLATION of the observations made upon 
shooting stars on the night of November 13— 
14th, 1863, at Washington, is given in the A meri- 
can Journal of Science for September, 1865, 
which shows that seventy-eight meteors were ob- 
served at two or more places, so that we can 
compute with more or less accuracy their paths. 
There is a table of the altitudes above the 
earth’s surface in statute miles (one mile = 1,609 
metres) of the meteors at their first appearance, 
and at theirdisappearance. It has been thought 
best to publish this table in advance, in order 
that the information which it contains may be in 
the possession of those who desire to observe the 
meteors on the return of the anniversary, the 
morning of November 14th prox. There were 
on that morning in 1863 more shooting stars than 
usual, and there was a decided radiation from 
the sickle in Leo. There is some reason to ex- 
pect a still greater increase this year. It appears 
that the region in which the November meteors 

appear and disappear is fifteen or twenty miles 
higher than the corresponding region for the 
August meteors. If the decrease of density of 
the atmosphere at this elevation follows the same 
law as near the earth’s surface, the air in the 
latter region is forty or fifty times as dense as in 
the former. The most plausible explanation of 
this remarkable fact is that the two groups of 
bodies differ in their chemical and mechanical 
constitution ; the November group being more 
inflammable than that of August. It 1s alto- 
gether unlikely that any of the meteors became 
visible at a greater altitude than 125 or 150 
miles. The facility for error in observing is very 
considerable. It seems impossible, however, to 
explain im this way the large difference between 
the means of the computed altitudes of the 
two groups. 

AMATEUR astronomers of Great Britain and 
Ireland are invited to send to the President of 
the Royal Astronomical Society, Somerset-house, 
W.C., a short account of their means of obser- 
vation ; for example, the nature of the instru- 
ments they possess, stating (in the case of tele- 
scopes) whether they are refractors or reflec- 
tors, their aperture, focal length, and form of 
mounting, also whether the instruments are 
placed in observatories or used in the open air. 





SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON THE PHYSICAL CAUSE OF THE SUB- 
MERGENCE OF THE LAND DURING THE 
GLACIAL EPOCH. 

Glasgow, October 7, 1855. 

SEND you a few lines in reply to some objec- 
I tions which have been urged by Mr. Wood 
and others against the theory of submergence 
advanced in my former letter, which appeared in 
‘Tue Reaver of September 2. 

That theory, in so far as it accounts for sub- 
mergence and elevation of the land by referring 
them to the influence of the weight of the ice on 
the earth’s centre of gravity, 1 find had been 
stated by Adhemar in a paper published in 1843. 
I am surprised that I should not have heard of 


Adhemar’s results, seeing that a very clear | 


account of them appeared in one of our popular 
periodicals a few years ago. I am also surprised 
that the importance of this splendid conception 
should have been overlooked by geologists. 
This perhaps may have resulted from the im- 
probable character of many of Adhemar’s con- 
clusions ; such, for example, as that there can 
be a great increase and decrease in the ice in 
Arctic regions while the eccentricity of the earth’s 
orbit remains at its present low value; that 
there may be sudden shiftings of the earth’s 
centre of gravity, producing deluges, by the rush- 
ing of the water from one hemisphere to the 
other ; that such changes as these took place 
only a few thousand years ago, and will again 
take place some five or six thousand years hence. 
Adhemar’s paper is, however, a valuable one, 
and well worthy of the attention of physicists. 
A theory of elevation and depression has been 
advanced by Dr. Pratt in Toe Reaper, September 
23. This theory appears to me to be opposed 
to the fundamental principles of shechanion 
Those familiar with celestial mechanics know 
that a body situated in one of the celestial poles 


could not draw the land towards it and leave 
the water behind. 
But to return to the real objection which has 
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been advanced inst the theory, and which 
may be stated as follows :— 

It results from this theory that when the ice- 
sheet was greatest, the northern regions ought to 
have been most covered by water, and in that 
case the regions that we believe to have been 
covered with land-ice must have been under 
water. The unstratified boulder clay (Lower 
Till) I conclude was produced by land-ice—by 
the ice-sheet grinding down the rocky face of the 
country. This was the period when the cold of 
the glacial epoch was at its greatest intensity, as 
well as the ice at its greatest thickness. But 
as the extent of the submergence must have 
been in proportion to the thickness of the ice- 
sheet, it follows that this must also have been 
the period of the greatest submergence. How, 
then, could an immence ice-sheet have been 
grinding down the dry and rocky face of the 
country, when the whole country was perhaps 
hundreds of feet under the level of the ocean ? 
In fact, how could there have been an ice-sheet 
at all, far less an ice-sheet lying on dry land ? 
This is the problem which we have to solve, or 
our theory must be abandoned. 
ever, the solution of this problem 1s as simple 
and obvious as the theory itself which gave rise 
to it. 

Supposing the country were hundreds of feet 


under the level of the ocean during the period | 


of the great ice-sheet, it would still be covered 
with ice, not with water. The ice would still 
rest on the dry ground just as it would. be were 
the land so many hundreds of feet above the 
ocean level. In fact, it is a matter of perfect in- 
difference whether the land be above the level of 
the ocean or beneath it ; for everything proceeds 
precisely the same in both cases. A little reflec- 
tion will show that this is the case. At first 
sight we are apt to suppose that the water would 
get under the ice and float it. But if the ice 
were of sufficient thickness this is physically im- 
possible. Wehaveseen that the density of theearth 
is to that of ice as seven to one. Consequently the 
thickness of the ice-sheet lying on the face of the 
country would be at an average of fourteen times 
greater than the extent of the submergence. The 
specific gravity of ice being to that of water as 
0°92 to 1°00, the pressure of the ice-sheet upon 
the surface of the land would be to the pressure 
of the water to get under the ice as 12°88 to l. 
Consequently it is physically impossible that 
the sea could force itself under the ice, and the 
land would therefore be as dry as it is under 
ordinary glaciers that lie altogether above the 
ocean level. Water would no doubt be formed 
in and under the ice, but the water thus formed 
could not accumulate, but would be forced out as 
soon as produced. 

I perfectly agree with Mr. Wood, that the 
glaciation of Scotland, England, and, in fact, of 
great part of the northern hemisphere, was ter- 
restrial. But then this does not show that the 
surface of the land stood above the level of the 
ocean. The land, it is true, must have been 
covered with glacier ice, and not with water ; 
but this would occur equally the same whether 
the land stood below the level of the ocean or 
above it. 

It might be supposed that the water of the 
ocean would soon melt the ice-sheet, and ulti- 
mately cover the land. But this is also impos- 
sible, as we shall presently see. The water 
could consume the ice by attacking only the 
edges of the sheet along the sea-coast. But the 
quantity thus melted at the edges would not 
equal that accumulating on the surface of the 
sheet ; so that instead of the water gaining on 
the ice-sheet, the ice-sheet would actually gain 
on the water, and protrude into the ocean. We 
have a striking example of this in Greenland at 
the present day. ‘That country is at present 
covered with an ice-sheet two thousand feet or 
more in thickness, which pushes its edges into 
the sea in all directions. But we find that the 
seas of Greenland are absolutely unable to melt 
the ice-sheet as fast as it is formed. The only 
way that these seas can get quit of the ice is by 
breaking it up into icebergs, and floating it 
away to southern regions, in order to be melted. 
Davis Strait and Bafiin Bay are often almost 
impassable, from the immense number of icebe 
on their way to the south. And on the north- 
east of Greenland the sea beyond lat. 80° is 
during summer literally blocked up with floating 
ice. 
The average depth of Davis Strait and Baffin 
Bay, according to the Admiralty charts, is under 
300 fathoms. Let us reflect for a moment on 
what would be the consequences were the ice- 
sheet of Greenland to become very much in- 
creased in thickness. A sheet 4,000 feet or so 
in thickness passing into those seas could not 
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Happily, how- | 











float, and, consequently, would not break up 
into icebergs; and as it would not melt so 
rapidly as it advanced, t course of time 
the water would be entirely displaced by solid 
ice. The ice, after filling up those seas, would 
then advance on the American continent, and 
continue its march southwards, until it became 
melted by the direct heat of the sun. During 
the glacial epoch, when the cold was excessive, 
the ice-sheet might have wandered southwards on 
the American continent for hundreds of miles be- 
fore being melted. But in addition, during t he 
glacial epoch an ice-sheet would be forming on 
the American continent also, which would move 
into Davis Strait and Baffin Bay from the 
American side, and offer resistance to the ad- 
vance of the Greenland sheet. The Greenland 
ice-sheet being thus held back, must consequently 
grow thicker and thicker, until its pressure 
would become sufficient to move the entire mass 
southwards. We should then have one con- 

tinuous mass of ice moving southwards from the 

centre of Greenland. The direction of the mo- 

tion of the ice would no doubt be often slightly 

moditied by the physical conformation of the 

country over which the ice passed. The ice 

might move, for example, south-west or south- 

east, as the case might be ; and in some cases, 

where lofty mountain ridges rose high above the 

sheet, there would, no doubt, be local glaciers 

moving northwards; but the general direction 

of the ice covering the ground would be south- 

wards, although perhaps seldom directly south. 

This explains why in America the trains of 
erratic biocks and the markings of the ice have 
so often one general direction, which fact has led 

some geologists to believe that those trains and 

markings must have been produced by floating 
ice. 

Let us now turn to the European continent. 
It is stated by Professor J. D. Forbes that a 
diminution of the mean summer temperature by 
four degrees would at once place one-fourth of 
the surface of Norway within the snow-line. 
Hence Scandinavia during the glacial epoch 
must have been covered with an ice-sheet of no 
mean magnitude. 

The ocean between this country and Scandi- 
navia is very shallow, and would soon become 
filled with solid ice, pouring in from Scandinavia, 
Scotland, and the North of England. The ice 
sheets of Scandinavia, Spitzbergen, Greenland, 
Iceland, and the British isles would, in course of 
time, block up the northern seas. And as the 
ice could not escape in the form of floating ice- 
bergs, the various sheets would ultimately unite 
into one, displacing at the same time the waters 
from those seas. e should then have in the 
eastern hemisphere, as in the western, one vast 
continuous mass of solid ice moving southwards 
from the interior of Greenland. This is no 
imaginary theory. If those countries were 
— “her an at of sufficient thickness 
during the glacial epoch, it is physically impos- 
sible that events cont have coma otharéian. 

During the period of the great ice-sheet it is 
probable that the greater portion of the surface 
of Greenland and the northern parts of Europe 
and America were under the level of the ocean ; 
but it would not on this account be covered 
with water. So far from this being the case, 
there would probably be nothing but solid ice 
extending from the north pole to perhaps the 
latitude of England. 

In the latitude of England, which probably 
might be near the outer limits of the immense 
ice-cap covering the northern regions, the thick- 
ness of the ice would not perhaps be fourteen 
times greater than the extent of the submer- 

nee ; but near the north pole, which would 
orm the apex of the cap, the thickness of the 
ice would no doubt be far more than fourteen 
times greater than the extent of the submergence. 

After the period of continental ice in tem- 

rate regions there would follow a iod of 
ocal glaciers ; but owing to the weight of the 
glaciers, and the still enormous accumulation of 
ice in Arctic regions, there would yet be eleva- 
tions and depressions of the land just as during 
the period of the ice-sheet, although of less 
exteut. The surface of the land being com- 
parativeiy free of ice, the sea would now rise on 
the land during the period of submergence. 

Mr. Wood considers that the great quantity of 
water removed from the ocean and converted into 
ice would reduce the general level of the sea, and 
produce an effect the opposite of a sub- 
mergenee. According to the cosmical theory, of 
which the 


present theory is simply a uence, 
the ice on the one hemisphere im ing convedied 


into water, while the water on the is being 
converted into ice. Besides, the ice displaces 
the ocean and confines it within smaller bounds, 
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and this, to a certain extent, tends to raise the 
sea level. Again, the amount of surface covered 
with ice is small in comparison with the total 
amount covered by the ocean. And again, the 
removal of the earth’s centre of gravity, say 
1,000 feet to the north of its present position, 
would elevate the bottom of the entire Southern 
Ocean 1,000 feet. Consequently, 1,000 feet of 
water would be transferred from the southern 
hemisphere tothe northern. Takinginto considera- 
tion the enormous extent of the southern seas 
in comparison with the northern, Mr. Wood will 
find, in making the necessary calculations, that 
here we have a quantity of water more than 
sufficient to raise the level of our northern 
seas 1,000 feet, and at the same time cover the 
entire Arctic regions with an ice-sheet miles in 
thickness, 

Mr. Wood says, ‘‘I deny that we have yet 
evidence of any general submergence at the in- 
coming of the glacial period, far less of repeated 
oscillations of submergence and emergence.” Mr. 
Wood is, no doubt, aware that his opinion on 
this point is at variance with that of geologists 
in general. Sir Charles Lyell, for example, states 
that at a period prior to that of the boulder 
clay, at the close of which the forest of Cromer 
flourished, the land stood probably 500 feet above 
its present level. This period was followed, he 
believes, by one of submergence. The period of 
submergence was in turn followed by a second 

elevation, perhaps as great as the 


é od of 
me. After this second continental condition 


of things the land 


again sunk to somewhere 
about its present level. 


Oscillations of a lesser 
, he believes, over a 
(See ‘‘ Antiquity of Man,” 
201 p. 282; ‘* Elements,” sixth 
edition, p. 162.) Sir Charles Lyell expresses, 
I believe, the general opinion of geologists on 
this point. How are we to account for the sub- 
marine forests and raised beaches that are found 
over Northern Europe and America, if there had 
been no oscillations of the sea-level ? 
Mr. Wood will find some information on the 
astronomical of the subject in the Philoso- 


a Magazine for August, 1864, and June, 


In my former letter I referred to the fact 

t the repeated submergences and elevations 
of the land during the glacial h prove that 
the ice must have been melting at one pole 
while it was accumulating at the other, and 
that this in turn proves that the glacial cold 
must have seseibed from the eccentricity of the 
earth’s orbit. During the glacial epoch a warm 
and equable period on the one hemisphere was 
contemporaneous with a cold period on the 
other. The existence of warm periods during 
the om epoch, as already observed, has been 
clearly proved from geological evidence by Mar- 
lot, Geikiec, and others. Permit me to refer to 
one or two facts ing on this point which 


have not been noticed by those geol 


Ancient forests have been found in Melville 
Island and other places where now, as Captain 
M‘Clure remarks, the ground willow and dwarf 


birch have to struggle for existence. During 


the warm periods of the glacial epoch those 
regions would be comparatively free of ice, and 
therefore well suited for the growth of trees. 
Those forests might, therefore, have grown 
during the ial epoch. I am well aware 
that Sir Roderick Murchison has given it 
as his opinion that the trees found in the 
Arctic ions were drifted there. But the 
difficulty felt of conceiving how trees could have 
in such high latitudes seems to be the 

ief reason which has led him to that conclusion. 


But the Arctic voyagers who discovered those 


forest remains seem to be of a different opinion 
from him. Sir E. Belcher found in Wellington 


Sound, lat. 75° 32’ N., the trunk of a tree 


standing erect with its roots in the frozen soil. 
In Switzerland there are beds of coal nearly 
twelve feet thick lying directly on the boulder 
clay. And overlying the beds is another 


- mass of drift and clay, thirty feet in thickness, 


with rounded blocks ; and on the top of this 
drift lie angular erratics, which evidently 

rted on the back of glaciers. 

(Vogt’s ‘‘ Lectures on Man,” pp. 318—321). 


determined from physical and astronomical data 
When viewed from this standpoint, a 
strange condition of things ts itself. The 


our globe 
nna arg wang allie pe ae abe ‘About 


_ 210,000 years ago the icity of the earth’s 
orbit was about 0058 (Phil. Mag., June, 1865). 
At that time the winter solstice was 
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cal considerations, that at that period] the mean 
winter temperature of Great Britain, owing to 
the nearness of the earth to the sun at that sea- 
son of the year, would be about 60° F., and 
the summers somewhat colder than they are at 
present. At that period Greenland would, in 
all probability, be comparatively free of ice, and 
covered with a luxuriant flora. On the southern 
hemisphere the condition of things must be the 
reverse. The Antarctic regions would be covered 
with ice. The enormous amount of the ice on 
the southern hemisphere, combined with its 
almost complete absence from the northern, 
would produce an elevation of the land on the 
latter hemisphere. Hence at that time, in all 
probability, our island would be connected with 
the continent. A little more than 10,000 years 
after that period, or about 199,200 years ago, 
the winter solstice had moved round to the 
aphelion, and the condition of things on the two 
hemispheres would be reversed. It can be 
proved, taking the temperature of space, as 
determined by Herschel, at —239° F., that at that 
time, owing to the sun’s greater distance in 
winter, and the diminution of the Gulf Stream 
(a consequence which also follows—see Pil. 
Mag. for August, 1864), that the mean 
winter temperature of our island could 
not have been higher than —10°F. It is 
true that in summer the sun would be 
much nearer than at present. But it can 
be shown, from physical considerations of 
a very simple and obvious nature, that the pre- 
sence of an ice-sheet at that time would lower 
the summer temperature by 30° or 40°. Hence, 
although our winters would then have been as 
cold as those of Greenland at the present day, 
our summers would not have been warmer than 
they are at present. It is almost certain that 
about 200,000 years ago the character of our 
climate differed but very little from that. of 
Greenland at the present day. At that time 
the ter part of the surface of our island 
would probably be under the sea level, but 
nevertheless, it would not be covered with water, 
but with glacier-ice. In about 10,000 years 
afterwards the condition of things was again 
reversed, and Greenland became once more com- 
paratively free of ice, and our country was 
united to the continent as before. Those changes 
continue through a long course of ages; but they 
gradually become less and less severe. 

In whatever geological age we find evidence of 
the existence oe lacial epoch, we may reason- 
ably expect to find evidence of a warm climate 
—— in Arctie regions during the same age. 

or example, one of the strongest proofs that we 
have of a glacial epoch during the Miocene age 
is the fact that during that age a mild and 
genial climate prevailed in Arctic regions, and 
that Greenland was comparatively free of ice. 
(See Lyell’s ‘*‘ Antiquity of Man,” second edition, 
p. 237.) 

The erratics of Superga would be transported 
during a cold period of the Miocene epoch, when 
Alpine glaciers on the south of the Alps des- 
cended to the level of the sea; and the Sequoia 
Langsdorfii evidently flourished in Disco Island 
during a warm period of that epoch. 

JAMES CROLL. 





THE GLACIAL SUBMERGENCE. 
[* his criticism of my letter in THE READER of 
23rd September, Mr. Hannah has not taken 
into account the difference between the per- 
sistent and the variable relations of the attrac- 
tion of gravitation when acting upon the ter- 
restrial globe from without. 

In the solar system this attraction retains the 
earth in its orbit by a relatively constant force 
which acts between the respective systemic 
centres of the earth and the sun—being then 
systemic in character; but in addition to this, 
it exercises a disturbing force, the expression of 
which is felt at the earth’s surface, in a form 
that is determined by the axial motion of the 
earth. I say determined by the axial motion of 
the earth, and this advisedly ; for owing to that 
axial motion, and because the sun is always 
vertical to a region the mean of which is repre- 
sented by the equator, it has a moving hemisphere 

resented to and continuously passing in a definite 
irection from under it. This is important ; for 
the earth’s centre of gravity, the action of which 
determines the oceanic figure of the planet or 
local mean elevation of its water-line, maintains 
that figure at the meridian and parallel to which 


the sun is for the time being vertical, by resisting - 


the direct action of the sun, which it does suc- 
cessfully, because its own action is now directly 
cpposed. to that direct activn. But since this 
direct action of the earth’s centre of gravity, by 
which the cohesion of its fiuid particles is 
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(through their individual gravity) preserved, 
radiates from a centre, it is evident that at the 
surface of the earth the antagonism between”the 
romani 4 force of the sun and the concentric 
force of the earth must diminish progressively in 
passing in any direction from the position to 
which the sun is vertical, so that at the circum- 
ference of the terrestrial hemisphere presented 
to the sun, owing to the concentric force of the 
earth now acting at right angles (so to say) to 
the line of attraction of the sun, the influence of 
the latter will be unresisted. In consequence 
of this, the disturbing influence of the sun, while 
incapable of heaping up the water under itself, 
imparts motion to its surface particles, situated 
say from 30° to 90° from the focus of vertical 
action towards the region upon which it is acting 
vertically. The attraction of the moon acts in a 
similar way ; and under their joint influence, so 
exercised, the semi-diurnal tides, as is demon- 
strable in the Atlantic, originate in polar and 
equatorial waves which, starting simultaneously, 
in that ocean reach and are reflected from the 
eastern coast of the equatorial regions of America 
twelve hours after each other. 

It has been necessary for me to enter into this 
seeming digression in order to show clearly how 
different would be the relations of a celestial- 
polar force. Such a force, did it exist, would 
act persistently upon the hemisphere lying under 
it, and therefore would have time to exercise a 
preferential action upon the land, owing to its 
mean specific gravity being greater than that of 
the water. In consequence of this, it would 
have a determined relative influence upon the 
land, and the water duly adjusted to the equili- 
brium of the earth, which would be unvarying 
at a given distance, but which, if the earth were 
carried alternately nearer to, and then further 
from, the source of its action, would vary in its 
degree of action upon the land and the water 
according to a determinable relative ratio, yet 
always in such a manner as to preserve the 
equilibrium of the earth as a rotating spheroid. 

To me it seems possible that such a force 
exists; while I further believe that, did it exist, 
it would, as the earth was brought nearer to its 
source—owing to the land from its greater den- 
sity being more subject to its action, more 
amenable to its increasing action—raise the 
level of the land in the northern hemisphere, and 
as it was carried once more further from it, allow 
the level of theland again to subside—thesystemic 
laws under which the earth, as a member of the 
now almost universally admitted moving solar 
system, was borne alternately to and fro deter- 
mining the limits of the oscillation—the regular 
effects of which would, moreover, be in some 
degree modified and obscured by the internal 


action of the earth. 
Henry Pratr, M.D. 
Hampton Park, Hereford, Oct. 8, 1865. 








REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 





EnToMOLOGICcAL Socrery.—Oct. 2.—Mr. F. P. 
Pascoe, President, in the chair. 

The death of Professor Dr. H. Schaum, an 
honorary member, was announced. 

Mr. W. F. Kirby exhibited Sterrha sacraria, 
captured at Brighton in July.—-Mr. J. J. Weir 
exhibited Xylina petrificata, one of the speci- 
mens bearing a strong resemblance in colour to 
X. semibrunnea.—Mr. W. F. Evans exhibited 
two monstrosities of Vanessa Atalanta, the mal- 
formation occurring in one case in the wings, in 
the other in the left antenna.—Dr. Wallace 
mentioned that Argynnis Lathonia had been seen 
on the wing at Colchester, but not captured, 
during the previous week.—Mr. Bond exhibited 
dried larve of Sphinx Ligustri, Acherontia 
Atropos, and Macroglossa Stellatarum, which re- 
tained their colour as in life.—Mr. 8S. Stevens 
exhibited a number of butterflies collected in 
Labuan by Lieutenant de Crespigny.— Mr. 
M‘Lachlan exhibited specimens of Meniihalen 
found by the Rev. G. F. Browne in ice-caves in 
Switzerland.—Mr. W. W. Saunders exhibited 
the bulb of an orchid covered with and destroyed 
by two species of Coccus ; there seemed to be 
a continuous succession of broods of these pests, 
but though search had been made both by da 
and night, not a single male had been observed. 
—Mr. 8S. S. Saunders exhibited a number of 
Strepsipterous specimens preserved in spirit, 
illustrative of the transformations of Hylech- 
thrus Rubi. — Mr. Samuel H. Scudder, Sec- 
retary of the Natural History. Society of 
Boston, U.S.A., exhibited fossil prints of 
a gigantic Ephemera, which must have mea- 
su five inches in of wings; these, 
with others, had been found in the Devonian 
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strata of North America, and were the earliest 
known traces of insect life on the globe.—Mr. 
J. J. Weir inquired the use of the anal append-. 
ages of the earwig ; he had recently noticed that 

e small earwig employed them in pressing in 
or closing the wings after flight, and he was 
inclined to think that this was their natural and 
proper function.—Mr. C. A. Wilson, of Adelaide, 
communicated some further ‘‘ Notes on the 
Buprestide of South Australia,”—The Secretary 
read an account which had been sent to him 
of the recent Exhibition of Insects and Insect- 
products at Paris ; and a note on the Ailanthus 
silkworm. — Dr. Wallace exhibited Bombyx 
Cynthia, in all its stages, and explained at 
length his mode of rearing the silkworm in the 
open air at Colchester; and entered into sta- 
tistics to show the feasibility of ‘‘ Ailanthi- 
culture” in this country. 

Mr. F. Walker communicated a paper, entitled 
** Characters of a New Genus of Chalcidites.””— 
Mr. M‘Lachlan read a paper on exotic 7'richop- 
tera, with descriptions of new species collected 
by Mr. A. R. Wallace in the Malayan Archi- 

lago, and a paper descriptive of some new 

ritish caddis-flies, supplementary to, and to be 
incorporated in his ‘‘ Trichoptera Brittannica ” 
(now in the press). 

The ‘‘ Transactions of the Entomological So- 
ciety,” 3rd Series, Vol. IL., Part 5, was announced 
as ready for distribution. 








ART. 


THE PALACE OF WESTMINSTER. 


R. GULLICK’S Handbook to the National 
Pictures in the Westminster Palace is 
just what a handbook ought to be. We speak 
from experience ; for, having nothing to do on 
Saturday, we put his book in our pocket, walked 
down to Westminster, and with our new guide 
went carefully through all the pictures, and we 
never passed a more agreable morning. 

Picture-galleries are generally tiring places— 
whether this arises from the continued strain 
on the attention, from the number, varied sub- 
jects, or glaring colour of the pictures, or from 

ving to adjust the focus of the eye physically 
to the different scale of the pictures, and men- 
tally to that of their painters, or from having to 
puzzle our wits to find out their meaning, we 
are all of us only too well aware of the fact that 
there are few things more utterly wearisome 
than an exhibition. But the Westminster gal- 
leries are the reverse of all this. The pictures 
are for the most part sober and dignified 
in colour; there are not too many of them ; 
and they are all, at least those in the same 
room, on the same scale. The mind, too, 
has a rest and change in passing from one 
room to the other; and, above all, Mr. Gul- 
lick tells us exactly what we want to know ; 
he puts us mentally at the stand-point from 
which the picture is intended to be seen; we 
understand the artist’s meaning, and are, as it 
were, en rapport with him. Such a handbook 
as this not only doubles the pleasure and inte- 
rest of the spectator, but as a necessary conse- 

uence increases the fame of the artist as well. 

t will do much to render popular an apprecia- 
tion of art, and this is even more necessary than 
the production of great works. One stimulates 
the other; but the works are more sure to 
follow the taste than the taste to be elicited by 
the works, and the pictures at Westminster 
may, ir some de be looked upon as having 
been forced by artificial stimulants. It is as an 
attempt to restore the natural balance that Mr. 
Gullick’s book has a peculiar value, and he 
appears to us to deserve the thanks of the Com- 
mittee of Fine Arts quite as much as if he had 
contributed one of the frescoes he so ably de- 
seribes. 

We found, to our great regret, that we could 
not see the frescoes of the late Mr. Dyce. They 
have never, it appears, been publicly exhibited. 
Surely this is a great mistake. We hardly see 
the use of the nation possessing such works, if 
access to them, at least by artists, is not rendered 
as easy as possible. The exceeding beauty, the 

tical conception, the thorough, careful, and 
ignified rendering of Mr. Dyce’s works, are 
all arguments in favour of their being made as 
ablic as possible; and if it is true that these 
already show signs of decay, it is only 

the more necessary for us to lose no time in 
ing the best use we can of examples in every 
way pp worthy #, on mgs For pra oe 
refined vigour 0 i or style without 
mannerism, for breadth without on — a Mr. 
Dyce stood alone; while his great academic 





learning pers apes seemed always subservient 

to his poetical conceptions. The more we exa- 
mine his work, the more do we feel how great 
a loss the country has sustained by the prema- 
ture death of this great, learned, and accom- 
plished artist. 

Mr. Maclise’s pictures of ‘* Waterloo” and 
‘* Trafalgar ” fill the principal spaces on the 
walls of the Royal Gallery. Here, as in every 
other room in this ingeniously - constructed 
building, the little light that is admitted is so 
arranged as to detract as much as possible from 
the effect of the pictures. From the great length 
of these two pictures, it is necessary to go to 
some distance before we can properly appreciate 
their composition. That of ‘* Waterloo ” is cer- 
tainly a most masterly performance. Owing to 
the ‘‘ Trafalgar” being enclosed by a hoard- 
ing, we were unable to judge of its effect, but, 
as far as we could see from the sketch, it seemed 
hardly equal to its great companion, and, con- 
sidering the difficulty of the subject, this was 
hardly to be expected. 

We most fully endorse all that Mr. Gullick 
has to say of the extraordinary merit and in- 
terest of these great national works. We 
have hardly a fault to find with the drawing 
and composition of the ‘‘ Waterloo.” The 
rather sprawling figure of the French officer 
over his gun is too obviously repeated on the 
right. The dead and wounded are a little stiff 
and awkward; to use a horribly expressive 
word, they are not quite limp enough. 

The peculiarities of Mr. Maclise’s style are 
certainly here far less obtrusive than in his oil 

ictures; and the colour of these works, if not 
Vendlan is generally sober, and sometimes even 
fine. Itis in an appreciation of the variety of 
texture and surface that Mr. Maclise is still so 
deficient—a deficiency which one regrets all the 
more, because but for this these pictures would 
be almost as perfect as they are interesting. 
Men, horses, accoutrements, trees, the weeds in 
the foreground, and even the mud on the gun car- 
riages, are all rendered with the same consummate 
mastery of form, and, alas! with equal ignorance 
of surface. They appear as if beautifully carved 
in boxwood, painted, and varnished. If Mr. 
Maclise could only be persuaded for once, just by 
way of experiment, to leave out all imitation of 
shine, he would, we are sure, at once confess his 
work was much improved. It is the obtrusive- 
ness of his detail, and not its profusion, that 
distracts and confuses us. 

From the Royal Gallery we pass into the 
Prince’s Chamber. The lower part of the walls is 
pannelled in oak. The upper is filled with the 
portraits of the kings, queens, and princes of 
England, somewhat in the style of Holbein, ona 
gold background, which, though perhaps adding 
to the effect and uniformity of decoration, is 
rather distracting from the glare of its reflecting 
surface. These portraits are by Mr. Burchett, 
assisted by students of the School of Design, 
and are certainly very creditable. In this cham- 
ber is the marble group of Her Majesty, attended 
by Justice and Clemency. It is on a scale alto- 
gether unsuited to the room. The figure of the 
(Jueen is awkward and constrained, and there is 
& meanness not only in the details, but in the ac- 
tion and pose of the figure, particularly about the 
legs and feet, that certainly took us by sur- 
— in the work of an artist of European 
ame. The general proportion of the throne, the 
mouldings, and the bas reliefs, all show a total 
ignorance and disregard of decorative art. The 
way in which the drapery of the two attendant 
figures is varied is the best part of the whole 
composition. 

On entering the House of Lords the frescoes on 
the opposite wall were scarcely visible. They 
lie so far back in the on § arches (which 
by-the-bye are too pointed for the Tudor style) 
that, though the sun was out, we could scarcely 
make out their subjects. Those on the wall over 
the throne, not being®o deeply set, were more 
easily seen. There is an obvious mistake in the 
poe of all these pictures, which even the 
earned Dyce has not escaped. What is techni- 
cally called the ‘‘ distance of the picture” should, 
in decorative work, never be shorter than the 
actual distance the spectator is obliged to keep 
from it. Owing to a disregard of this rule, the 
figures in the foregrounds of these pictures ap- 
pear absurdly large. This is icularly the 
case in Mr. Cope’s frescoes of the Order of the 
Garter and Judge Gascoigne. The general effect 
of all the frescoes seems to harmonize very weli 
with the rest of the decorations, but the style 
of the House of Lords reminds one too strongly 
oF era 7 bearer emda ones 
: passing from oomy cor- 
ridors, into the Peers’ Robing-room, the effect 
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of Mr. Herbert’s fresco of ‘* Moses Descending 
with the Two Tables” is most peryieags MN 
are suddenly in the full glare of an 

desert. The space and clearness of the atmo- 
sphere, the numbers and minute finish of the 
crowd of Israelites in the distance, the vast size 
of the mountain—all help to give a reality almost 
illusive to this remarkable work, and for this 
very reason it is, as a mural painting, far from 
satisfactory ; whatever merit these qualities of 
imitation may have in themselves, they are out of 
place here. The action of most of the figures is 
natural and finely conceived, but the forms are 
meagre, and the features, though carefully drawn, 
are small and deficient in dignity. The colour 
of the nude is throughout hot and dry, and so 
like the ground that the picture is monotonous. 
The draperies are not well composed, and have 
none of that beauty of line or firmness of draw- 
ing so invariably found in Mr. Dyce’s work. 
The lay figure seems to have had as much to do 
with thei as the artist. 

Mr. Herbert seems to have prided himself in 
throwing aside all the traditions of art, and all 
the accumulated experience of the old masters, 
and if he had succeeded in carrying out a great 
conception in harmony with the demands of 
decorative art, we should have been the last to 
object to its originality; but when we see 
imagination, simplicity, and breadth all sacri-. 
ficed to a laborious imitation of dry facts, the 
very power with which it is done makes us all 
the more regret that Mr. Herbert should have 
identified himself so completely with the modern 
realistic theories. If it is the function of an 
artist simply to represent facts, as far as he is 
able, exactly as they occurred, all generalization, 
poetry, composition of line and colour, and all ex- 
pression of his own individuality, is altogether 
out of place. Except as to colour, he is at once 
reduced to the level of the photographer, with 
whom he cannot hope to compete. It is true 
that, by much labour and antiquarian research, 
he can attempt to reproduce the past ; but with 
all his learning he can never invest his subject 
with the interest of certain truth, we should 
never feel certain that the facts had happened ex- 
actly as he represented them. If such a thing were 
possible, and we could really see Moses descend- 
ing from the mountain, we should probably 
find that not one incident or fact bore any 
appreciable resemblance to those detailed so 
minutely by Mr. Herbert. Illusive though his 
picture may be, we all know very well that it is 
not true. 

Art, like music or poetry, interests us by its 
human expression. It is not an imitation of 
nature, but ‘‘ nature passed through the alembic 
of man.” The denial of the ideal is the greatest 
of all art-heresies, and is at the root of the mean- 
ness of modern art, and it is to be ho that a 
more developed science and use of photography 
may eventually drive the artist out of every 
other field but that which is so peculiarly his 
own. 

We must reserve our notice of the rest of the 
works in the Palace of Westminster till we have 
an opportunity of seeing the frescoes in the 
Queen’s Kobing-room. 








STATUARY. 


M* EARLE’S statue of Edward I. represents 
the King in the act of giving the Royal 
Charter to the Municipality of Hull. It ig 
stately and dignified, and entirely free from 
any ‘‘ hippy” swagger or pretentious cleverness. 
The costume and details have been literally 
rendered from the seal of the charter, still pre- 
served among the archives of Hull, and which in 
on hee? is represented in the King’s right 
[t is not often that an artist is lucky enough 
to get such a complete authority for his work. 
The tall and rather gaunt figure of the King is 
well given ; but the body, and particularly the 
chest, are rather too flat. To some extent, this 
effect may be attributed to the King’s leani 
forward in the act of presenting the charter. 
There is but little power or feeling for composi- 
tion in the draperies—indeed, draperies seem to 
be the béte noir of our artists. If they copy them 
from nature, their work is mean and feeble ; and 
a superficial knowledge of composition leads 
them, on the other hand, as surely into pre- 
tentious mannerism. The happy mean between 
the two is rare, indeed. The statue of Edward 
I., if not a first-rate work, will be an 
priate addition to the new Town Hall of 
Among other uncompleted works in Mr. 
Earle’s studio is a ‘‘ Miranda” of great promis., 
and a com model of ‘‘ Hyacinthus,” full 





of classioal feeling and exquisite beauty. 
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THE THEATRES. 
inci theatrical event, not of this 
week, but the last, was the disturbance 
which took place at the first representation o 
Mr. Charles Reade’s drama, named after his 
novel, ‘* Never too Late to Mend,” at the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre. It was understood, by announce- 
ment and otherwise, that a great deal of stage 
ingenuity had been me on the forthcoming 
bo and no doubt high expectations were 
formed of it by the author and manager. There 
was every reason it should prove a good drama, 
for it in various shapes, and under various 
names, been played many times before. It first 
made its appearance in 1853, under Mr. E. T. 
Smith’s management, at Drury Lane, under the 
title of “Gold ;” it then being a melodrama of 
the Surrey Theatre kind. It was then trans- 
formed by its author intc a novel, and entitled 
** Never too Late to Mena.” <A caterer for the 
suburban theatres immediately pounced on the 
novel, unconscious or uncaring for its having ap- 
peared before as a drama; and it was produced 
at the Grecian Theatre under its own title of 
** Never too Late to Mend.” The author, who 
has a remarkable promptness in defending his 
own property, faipedintel commenced an action, 
and received three hun pounds damages, 
by one of those side-wind judgments which the 
law so delights in. It seemed to be doubtful if 
the author could have protected his novel ; but 
having made a drama of it himself, damages 
were awarded him. The author then leased it 
out to the Victoria and Surrey Theatres ; and 
re ultimately another version, which, 
a been previously played at Birmingham 
and chester, was produced on Wednesday 
week at the Princess’s Theatre. The novel is 
pretty well known, and is prized by some persons, 
as an fp apeeas of prison discipline, and as vindi- 
cati e penitent quality existing in the most 
depraved bosom. 
the first nights of such pieces it is un- 
necessary to say that all the professional critics 
and c—_ many persons belonging to literary 
and artistic pursnits are generally present. In 
one stage box may be seen a well-known literary 
man and his family ; opposite to them a great 
horsetider conducting herself with grace and 
quietness ; in another box a celebrated actor- 
author and his wife actress; up above a well- 
known iron-grey critic, and opposite an esteemed 
propetapor and some of his editors. 
The are filled with the like company, and 
such kind of persons are scattered all over the 
boxes. First nights seem never to be considered 
as ones devoted to profit, and there are many of 
the author’s and actors’ friends and connexions of 
the theatre present. When the curtain went up 
a burst of applause broke out on the minutely- 
painted scene filled with realities. A practical 
windmill had its sails in motion, and a cardboard 
church was set up on the top of one of the hills. 
‘The grass was green enough to cut in one of the 
i meadows, and told in very well with the 
up stable, real hay, real horse, and real 


water, which was pumped out of a real pump by 
a real girl ; tly two real-looking farmers 
ride in on geldings ; and shortly after a very 


well-dressed convict rides in a donkey, 
which seemed to be a piece of gratuitous 
realism, as he evidently was not a coster- 
It was now quite evident we were 

to have a most intensely real drama, 

and we were not deceived. Everything 
that followed was real as actuality could make 
it, with the exception of the characters and 
which are, as is mostly the case in 
intensely unreal ; the dialogue being 
mod on that of the penny London Journal, 
and the extremely matter-of-fact, but still in- 


tensely suppositious, novel style. Such a mode 


of construction verifies Macbeth’s phan ; and 
“all that is is This = nee 


incidents were extravagant 
ing curious, and would 
intimate that modern audiences are 


cosy Tog without, and can appre- 


. e 
bab dee Genk te the voice of truth, as 
shown in character and dialogue. 


~ * i 
with our e. 
The first act introduced us to the characters, 











rails in good set terms at society, and thinks that 
the only difference between himself and the 
upper class is that he is a poor rogue and they 
are rich ones. This first scene is now-a-days 
called the prologue, and only exists to bring the 
characters together and explain their various 

itions and intentions. It is generally brief ; 
but Mr. Reade has a frightful capacity for 
amplification, and seems to think every word he 
writes is valuable. After a good deal of talk, 
the farmer is got off to Australia, and the 
gallant convict is arrested and conveyed to 
prison. 

The second act is occupied with two elaborate 
scenes that take three-quarters of an hour in per- 
formance ; and they respectively show the tread- 
mill infull operation and the corridors of the peni- | 
tentiary under the silent system. They are built 
up with great stage art ; and all the movements of 
the prisoners are exactly followed. Long pro- 
cessions of convicts, covered in the dark serge 
dress of the prison, with masks on their faces, 
made an appearance very like the familiars of 
the Inquisition with victims going to the torture. 
The mechanism is well imitated, and a mass of 
life-size automata, with their backs towards 
the audience, send round the machine with a 
dismal tread that is a positive torture to ear 
as well as to eye. This scene having lasted a 
wearisome time, and the governor having shown 
that he is of the kind who lashed the black to 
death and was hung for it in the last century, 
the scene changes to the corridors, which converge 
into a point on the stage, and are ip one built 
bs in receding angles. Here the drama some- 
what resumes its sway ; the gallant convict of 
the first act being shown in his cell under the 
silent system, which he violates in an extra- 
ordinary manner. Here, also, is a poor weak 
lad convicted of some petty theft. The afore- 
said Governor Wall enters and issues a number of 
ferocious orders, seeming to be in a chronic state 
of rage against all prisoners in general, and these 
two in particular. He orders the utmost seve- 
rities to be perpetrated on these two victims, who 
by their soliloquies seem to be repentant and 
purified. The poor sick boy stands strapped to 
an iron pillar; an additional collar is put on ; 
he faints ; andwhen he is released his bed is taken 
from ‘him; and ultimately, worn out with his 
sufferings, he endeavours to hang himself before 
the audience, and failing, after much physical 
agony, he falls down and gradually dies. Here 
a model clergyman enters, and discourses of 
religious matters, and makes the elder convict 
swear, over the dead body of the boy, to repent. 
The governor now returns, and proceeding to more 
brutal utterances, there being a great mixture of 
heavenly and earthly matters, and an accumula- 
tion of dismal and painful horrors, the murmurs 
of disapprobation amongst the members of the 
stalls grew ominous, and at length burst out into 
a cry of eager and decisive condemnation. An 
old critic, for sixteen years the representative of 
a@ morning paper, and well known, of course, in 
dramatic circles, at this point rose and declared 
it ‘‘was revolting, and not the drama, but 
mere brutality and one-sided politics.” Of course, 
this immediately set the house in a flame ; the 
audience of the stalls, boxes, and pit were 
general; in expression of their disapproba- 
tion ; and most of the audience rose from their 
seats, and the aforesaid gentleman called on Mr. 
Vining for an explanation, saying, ‘‘ This is a 
scene which Mr. Reade ought never to have 
penned, nor the manager accepted.” After re- 
iterated remonstrances and calls for the manager, 
the performance was suspended, and Mr. Vining 
eame forward and said the piece had been 
frequently played to London and provincial 
audiences, and he could not have anticipated any 
such opposition as had been shown. He had 
produ it from principle, and he was deter- 
mined to abide by it, as he agreed with Mr. 
Reade’s view as expressed in his novel, which 
he believed had done a deal of good. There 
was also the famous Blue-book. Mr. Vining 
was interrupted by remonstrance, and by cries 
of ‘* We do not want Blue-books, and the system 
is all past ; and the scene is brutal and revolt- 
ing.” Disapprobation was continued, but he was 
applauded by the upper part of the house. He 
concluded by saying that the disturbance was 
caused by those who had not paid at the door— 
a sneering remark, which caused some hissing, 
and was i by many voices. He was 
then told to get rid of the offensive scene, and 








very tedious, being elaborated in that self-com- 

lacent style in which theauthor seems to delight. 

he third act is in Australia, and everything is 
here elaboratedwith the same painful realism. 
A native Australian is introduced, and half-an- 
hour’s pantomime, admirably rendered by Mr. 
Calhaen, is given. It is very clever, but elon- 
gated to wearisomeness. Here the convict is 
shown a reformed man, though his conduct to 
some rival gold-diggers rather smacks of his 
ancient notions of meum and tuum. The sum 
of all is that they find a tremendous nugget 
and proceed home. The fourth act is the old 
farm, and the return of the lover and amended 
convict in time to snatch the bride from the 
arms of the wicked rich man. The usual penny- 
novel tableaux are formed, and we cannot say 


| that virtue is triumphant and vice defeated, but 


the poor man is exalted and the rich man abased. 
Vice is handsomely provided for, and the great 
moral is, that it is never too late to mend ; so 
you may go on sinning as long as you feel 
inclined. 

As a drama, it is feeble and cumbrous ; and as 
literature, it is a piece of sickening sentimen- 
tality, with all the old London Journal types of 
character done to death; pandering to the worst 
tastes and the darkest prejudices. It is spiced. 
with the revolting scenes which excited the 
tempest of disapprobation we have described, 
and which were resented, because they were 
made use of to create that excitement arising 
from morbid feelings which is exceedingly in- 
jurious to public taste. To contemplate the 
keenest misery as a mere spectacle, and to re- 
present a system which no longer exists, and 
that in a grossly partial manner, can answer no 
end but to create a hatred of law and its con- 
sequences. In fact, it was felt that the drama 
would become an injury and a horror if scenes of 
agony and pain were represented with a partizan 
feeling for the sake of producing excitement. It 
is to be hoped managers will understand that 
though there are audiences that will ‘‘ grossly 
gape on’’ when the most repulsive scenes are 
presented, yet that educated persons know where 
to draw the line between art and horror. 

The Haymarket opened on Monday, Mr. 
Buckstone and his company returning from a 
successful tour in the North. They commenced 
with the everlasting ‘‘ School for Scandal,” which 
is a great triumph for authors, proving as it does 
that wit, plot, and character will tell, however 
they may be represented. The Haymarket re- 
presentation has some good points, but none of 
the traditional ones. And little Miss Nelly 
Moore, excellent actress as she is, as Lady Teazle, 
would drive the old managers to phrenzy, if 
they could rise and see it. She has great feeling, 
but as the stately lady of quality she is no- 
where. The Mathewses returned from Paris on 
Thursday ; and the ever-youthful Charles played 
Sir Charles Coldstream as inimitably as ever. It 
is not surprising that the French loaded him 
with approbation ; for his ease, polish, and grace 
are unrivalled. A new play for the Mathewses 
will shortly be produced—an adaptation by Mr. 
Leicester Buckingham. 

Astley’s Royal Amphitheatre is also again 
open, and Miss Ada Menken appeared on i. 
day in a new piece, by Mr. Brougham, called 
** The Child of the Sun.” She periorms four 
young men in this complex piece, and rides on 
horseback after the fashion of a man; but she 
has none of the peculiarly attractive situations 
which ‘‘ Mazeppa” afforded. The present piece 
may, and ep will, be dismissed. by the 
public as dull and decent. F. G. T. 





The theatrical season seems to be equally un- 
promising in London and Paris. The failure of 
‘*Itis Never Too Late to Mend,” atthe Princess's, 
has been succeeded by one not less signal in 
‘** The Child of the Sun,” Mr. John Brougham’s 
new drama, at Astley’s. The Odéon has opened 
with a new five-act comedy by M. Ernest Rosetti, 
entitled ‘‘ Les Parasites,” which is denounced by 
the Parisian press as worse than ‘‘ Les Deux 
Sceurs” of M. Emile de Girardin, the failure of 
which was complete at the Vaudeville. ‘‘ Les 
Fruits Secs,” a four-act comedy, by MM. 
Dumanoir et Clairville, produced at the Vari¢tés, 
was hissed from the stage ere its conclusion. 
The ‘‘ Boite 4 Surprises,” of M. Deffés, a new 
operetta at the uffes Parisiens, is also a 
failure, and the revival of ‘‘ Crispino e la Co- 
mare,” at the Theatre Italien, is regarded with 
little satisfaction. 
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London: T. RICHARDS, 37 Great Queen Street, W.C. 








Published by JOHN CLEMENTS, Little Pulteney Street, price 
7d., a New Work on the Teeth. 


URE DENTISTRY, and WHAT it 
DOES FOR US. By A. Esxe.t, Grosvenor Strect, W. 


** We feel certain all who make themselves acquainted with 
the contents of the book eye our instrumentality will 
thank us for having directed their attention to Mr. Eskell’s 
work, as assuredly none can read it without deriving the 
greatest benefit.”— Sun, Aug. 25. 
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DR. HOFMANN’S NEW WORK. 


Just published, many Illustrations, small 8vo, 4s. 6d., 


MODERN CHEMISTRY. 
EXPERIMENTAL AND THEORETIC 


(An Introduction to): Embodying Twelve Lectures delivered in 
the Royal College of Chemistry, London. 


By A. W. HOFMANN, LL.D., F.R.S., 
Professor of Chemistry in the Royal School of Mines. 


*,* In the preparation of this Work the Author has been con- 
siderably assisted by Mr. F. O. Ward. 


London: WALTON & MABERLY, 137 Gower Street and 
27 Ivy Lane. 





12mo, cloth, red edges, 5s. 6d. ; half roan, bevelled boards, 6s. ; 
half morocco, marbled edges, 7s. 6d., 


W ALKER’S (JOHN) RHYMING 
y 


DICTIONARY, adapted as a Spelling, Pronouncing, and 
Explanatory Dictionary of the English Language. A New Edition 
Revised and very considerably enlarged—containing a copious 
Introduction, with Critical and Practical Observations on Ortho- 
vraphy, Syllabication, Pronunciation, and Rhyme, by Joun 

,onemutr, A.M., LL.D., Author of “ Walker and Webster Com- 
bined in a Dictionary of the English Language.” 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





PARLEY’S HISTORY. 
New Edition, brought down to the Present Time, Illustrated 
with new Maps, Engraved on Steel, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


[ NIVERSAL HISTORY, on the Basis of 


Geography. By Perer Parvey, Author of “Tales about 
Natural History,” “The Sea,” &c. For the Use of Families and 
Schools. Eleventh Edition. 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Price 3s., 


Vegetable Cookery: Pastry, 
PICKLING, &c. 


This work contains receipts for above 400 dishes prepared 
without the use of animal food. It possesses an especial interest 
at the present time, on account of the high price of meat and 
the prevalence of disease among cattle. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Second Edition, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


A Handbook of Practical 


GAUGING, for the use of beginners, with instructions in 
the mode of ascertaining the strength of Spirits by means of 
Sikes’s Hydrometer; to which is added a chapter on 
Distillation, deseribing the process in operation at the 
Custom House for ascertaining the strength of Wines. 
Illustrated with Diagrams. y J. B. Keener, of H.M. 
Customs. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





The Fourth Edition ot 
Our Eternal Homes 


Is now ready, price 2s. 6d. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Extra cloth, price 1s., : 
Uncle Sam’s Visit : A Story for 
Children. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Crown §Svo, cloth, price 5s., 400 pages, 


Hidden Springs. By Joseph 
Parker, D.D., of Manchester. 


“The sermons of Dr. Parker are especially noticeable for 
clearness of thought and language; there is not in the volume 
a single cloudy sentence. All seems as if it were written with a 
yencil of light. . . . Nature is everywhere in the ascendant, and 
cones its matchless force. . . . There is no speaking for speak- 
ing’s sake, no display of any kind; every word is an arrow 
directed to the mark.”—British Standard. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C, 





Life : its Nature, Varieties, and 
PHENOMENA, By Leo H. Grrmopovy. 


The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the Third 
Edition of the above popular work in Twelve Sixpenny Monthly 
Parts. Parts I. to X. now ready. 

The work can be had complete, in extra cioth, price 6s. 6d. 
half morocco, 12s. ; morocco, 15s. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Just published, cloth, price 4s. 6d., 


The Merchant’s Friend and Law- 


YER’S ASSISTANT; or, Technical Vocabulary of Five 
Hundred Mercantile and Legal Expressions, in Ten Lan- 
guages; with an Explanatory Key to the Pronunciation of 
each Language. Also, a TABLE, showing the relative 
Value and Proportion which the Coins, Weights, and Mea- 
sures of once country bear to those of other countries. By 
Dr. K. P. rex Reenonsr, Interpreter at the Common Law 
Courts, Author of “‘The Mariner’s Friend.” 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Fsep. 8vo, extra cloth, gilt, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d., 


Love: a Selection from the Best 


Poets. By Tuowas Suortrer, Editor of “A Book of 
English Poetry,” &c. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Now ready, boards, price 1s. 6d., 


Hits: a Collection of the Best 


Tales contributed to “ Tete Bar,” “Once a Week,” 
« Chambers’s Jo "&c. By Lewis Hoven, M.A. With 
Two [Illustrations by W. Scuwencn GitiBert. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 
DOCTOR HAROLD. By Mrs. Gascoigne, 


Author of “ Temptation ; or, e’s Perils,” &. 3. 


OSWALD HASTINGS; or, the Adven- 
paves s . Queen's Aide-le-Camp. By Captain W. W. 


“ This is a brisk, rattling story of military life and success by 
a writer who has personally seen much of that about which he 
writes, and can, moreover, write well about that which he has 
seen.” —A thenceum. 


AGNES. B 


the * Life of Edward Irving.” 3v. [October 20. 


THE LADY of WINBURNE. By Alice 
Kine, Author of “ Eveline,” &c. 3 v. 
o This work is much better than either of the author’s former 
stories, pleasant as they were.”—Kwxaminer. 


ANDREW RAMSAY of ERROL. By 


the Author of “John Arnold,” &. 3 yv. 
HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETION OF MR, CHARLES DICKENS'S NEW 
WORK. 


On October 20 will be published Vol. 2, price 1ls., of 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 

With 20 ILLUSTRATIONS by MARCUS STONE, 








At ali Libraries. 
MISS ANNA DRURY’S NEW NOVEL. 


Post 8vo, 2 Vols., 


THE BROTHERS. 


By MISS ANNA DRURY, 


Author of “ Misrepresentation,” &c. 
(Shortly. 





MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW 
WORK. 


CAN YOU FORGIVE HERP 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


2 Vols., with 40 Mlustrations, 22s. 





193 PICCADILLY. 





Mr. NEWBY will shortly publish, in 3 Vols., 


COMMON SENSE. 


By the Author of “ Kate Kennedy, “ Wondrous Strange.” 





Mr. NEWBY will immediately publish, in 3 Vols., 


TREASON AT HOME. 


By MRS. GREENOUGH. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 
LYRA AMERICANA: Hymns of Praise 


and Faith, from American Poets, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
extra cloth boards. 


A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. By Josern Anovs, D.D., F.R.A.S., Examiner of 
Literature at the London University; Author of ‘“ The 
Bible Handbook,” &c. 12mo, 5s. cloth boards ; és. 6d, extra 


cloth boards, 
RECENT WORKS. 
A HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH 


TONGUE. By Joseru Anevs, D.D. 12mo. 5s. cloth boards. 


ANCIENT EGYPT: Its Antiquities, Reli- 
ion, and History, to the close of Old Testament Period. 
y the Rev. G. Trevor, M.A., Canon of York. Foolscap 
8vo. Map. 4s. cloth boards. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA: Comprising 
Canada, British Columbia, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward’s Island, Newfoundland, &c. With Maps. 
Foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 


THE NOVELTIES OF ROMANISM. I. 
Development of Doctrine. II. Chronological Arrangement. 
III. Old and New Creeds Contrasted, By C. H. Couverre. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged, Crown §vo, 4s. cloth 
boards. 


AONIO PALEARIO: A Chapter in the 


History of the Italian Reformation. From the French of 
M. Boxxer. Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards, 
Its Difti- 


THE EXODUS OF ISRAEL: 


culties Examined and its Truth Confirmed ; with a Reply to 
Recent Objections. By the Rev. T. R. Birxs, M.A. 8vo, 
7s. cloth boards. 12mo Edition, 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


THE BIBLE AND MODERN THOUGHT. 


By the Rev. T. R. Brrxs, M.A., Rector of Ke!shall, Herts. 
A New Edition, with an Appendix. 8vo. Cloth boards, 7s.— 
12mo. Without the Appendix, 3s.; with the Appendix, 4s. 


THE CHRIST OF THE GOSPELS AND 
THE ROMANCE OF M. RENAN, Three Essays by Dr. 
Scuarr and M. Rovsser. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


THE WORD OF PROMISE; or, a Hand- 


book to the Promises of Scripture. the Rev. Horarivs 
Bowrar, D.D. Foolscap 8vo. 3s. cloth 


The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster Row, 
and 164 Piccadilly ; and sold by the Booksellers, 


Mrs. Oliphant, Author of 


SECOND EDITION, published this day. 
MR. PALGRAVE’S TRAVELS IN ARABIA. 


Two Vols. 8vo. cloth; witha Portrait of the Author, Map, and 
Plans illustrating the Route, price 28s. 


A NARRATIVE OF | 
A YEAR'S JOURNEY THROUGH 
CENTRAL & EASTERN ARABIA, 
1862-3. 
By WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE, late of the 8th 
Regiment Bombay N.I. 


** Unique in many respects, it is, upon the whole, the most 
important work of travel which has issued either from the 


Review, 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 








This day is published, 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION, IN ONE VOLUME, 
Svo, cloth, price 21s., 
PREHISTORIC MAN: 


RESEARCHES INTO THE ORIGIN OF CIVILIZATION 
IN THE OLD AND NEW WORLD. 


By DANIEL WILSON, LL.D. 


Revised and partly re-written, with numerous lllustrations. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 





This day is published, VOL. VIL. price 10s. 6d., 

THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE, 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by W. G. CLARK and W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 
(To be completed in Nine Vols., demy 8vo, each 10s, 6d.) 


Contrests.—ROMEO and JULIET; a Reprint of the 4to 
Edition of 1597—TIMON of ATHENS—JULIUS C/HSAR— 
and MACBETH, 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 








This day is published, 
THE ELEVENTH EDITION, feap. 8vo, cloth, price ds., 


ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 


By R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.Di, Archbishop of Dublin. 





Also by the same Author. 
This day is published, FOURTH EDITION, 


SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH 
WORDS 


USED FORMERLY IN SENS°*; DIFFERENT FROM 
TAE SENT. 
Fea,. Svo, cloth, price 4s, 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 





This day is published, feap. 8vo, price 6d., 


FREE AND OPEN WORSHIP 


IN THE 


PARISH CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 
A SERMON, 
Preached in the Parish Church of Doncaster, 


By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


Ready this day, crown &Svo, 6s., 
THREE YEARS 
AMONG THE WORKING CLASSES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
DURING THE WAR. 





By the Author of “* Autobiography of a Beggar Boy.” 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d., 
SECOND EDITION OF 


THE TANNIN PROCESS, 


English or Continental press for many years.”"—Saturday | 


WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 


27 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 








IRISH INDUSTRY AND CHARACTER. 


IRISH CHARACTER. With some Account of the Effort 
to Establish Lacemaking in Ireland. By Mrs. Mereprru. 
Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d., cloth. 
“We recommend all interested in the improvement of Irish- 
women to read this work by Mrs. Meredith.”"—A thene@um. 
‘The stories contain much amusing illustration of Irish his- 
tory and character.”—Spectator. 
“The delineations of character among the keen-witted Irish 
peasantry which we find throughout it are strikingly spirited 
} and graphic.”—Quceen. 





MRS. ELLIS’'S BOOK FOR PENNY READINGS, &c. 


SHARE and SHARE ALIKE; or, the 


Grand Principle. By Mrs. Ecurs, Author of ‘*The Women 
of England,” &c. In simall 8vo, price zs., cloth elegant. 


** A tale which illustrates in a forcible and convincing manner 
the fallacy of the idea that an equal distribution of property 
would cure discontent, ani insure justice and happiness. The 
tale is admirabiy adapted for use at ‘ Penny Readings,’ Mothers’ 
Meetings, and other assemblies of the working classes.”— 
Record, 





NEW WORK BY MISS BREMER. 


THE BUTTERFLYS GOSPEL and 
OTHER STORIES. By Freprimka Bremer. ‘Translated 
by Margaret Howitt. This day, elegantly bound in cloth 
gilt, price Half-a-Crown, with Ilustrations. 


REV. DR. RAFFLES. 
Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, price 7s, 6d., cloth, with Portrait 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE and MINISTRY 
of the Rev. THOMAS RAFFLES, D.D., LL.D. By 
Tuomas Stamrorp Rarrwes, Esq., B.A., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, Stipendiary Magistrate for the Borough or 
Liverpool. 

**A work of rare attraction and absorbing interest.”—British, 
and Foreign Evangelical Review. 


THE LAND of the GOSPEL: NCTES 
of a JOURN#Y in the EAST. By Kk. De Presyense, 
Author of *‘ The Redeemer,” &. Crown Svo, 5s. cloth. 





“Very well written and interesting notes. They indicate in a 
few words the pecu.iarity of a scene, the characteristics of a 
town, and the chief incidents of a journey, with a remarkable 
felicity and success.”—Curistian Spectator, 





REV. R. W. DALE ON HEBREWS. 


THE JEWISH TEMPLE and the 


CHRISTIAN CHUUCH. A Series of Discourses on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. By R. W. Dave, M.A. In crown 
8vo, price 7s. 6d., cloth. 
Clear expositions and apt illustrations of sacred truth, com- 
bined with earnest ip peals for its application in our daily live.” 
ivangelical Mayazine. 





REV. CHARLES STANFORD'S SERMONS. 


SYMBOLS OF CHRIST. By Charles 


Sranrorp, Author of “*Power in Weakness,” “Central 
Truths,” &c. Crown 8yvo, price 7s., cloth. 


By the same Author, 


CENTRAL TRUTHS. Chea dition, 


in Small Crown bvo, price 3s, 6d., clo 


JAPANESE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


ARAKI the DAIMIO. A Japanese 


Story of the Olden Time. By Mora B, Bickenstaree. In 
crown 8vo, price 5s., cloth. 


“ .. . Extremely well written; shows an extensive know- 
ledge of Japanese history, an intimate acquaintance with the 
luanners, customs, laws, and religion of the people of Japan, 
and is pervaded by a very pure and noble spirit."—Daily News. 


MONEY : a Popular Exposition in Rough 


Notes. With Remarks on Stewardship and Systematic 
Beneficence. By the Rev. Taomas Binney. 4th Thousand, 
crown &vo, 58., ciobi, 


“Mr. Binney has here dealt with a great practical subject, 
and has treated it in his usual clear, masterly, and suggestive 
style."—British Quarterly Heview, 


WORKS BY REV. J. BALDWIN BROWN, B.A. 


I. 
THE DIVINE TREATMENT of SIN. 


Crown 8vo, price és., cloth antique, red edges. 


Il. 
THE DIVINE MYSTERY of PEACE. 


Crown $vo, price 3s., cloth antique, red edges. 





WITH AN APPENDIX. 
By Major RUSSELL. 


The Apreyprx contains the results of the Author's investiga- 
aan Se the present time. An Ixpex to the whole work is 





The Arrexvix and Ixpex are published in @ separate form, to 
accommodate those who already possess the Second Edition af 
the work. Price 1s. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W.; H. 


GREENWOUOD (Office of The British Journal of Photography), 
2 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. . 





II. 


THE DIVINE LIFE of MAN. Fourteen 


Recouraee. Second kdition, crown 8vo, price 7s. Gd. 
cloth. 


IV. 
THE DOCTRINE of the DIVINE 
FATHERHOOD, in RELATIUN to the ATONEMENT. 
Price 1s. 6d., cloth limp. 





London: JACKSON, WALFORD & HODDER, 
27 Paternoster Row. 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


W. DAVIS, B.A., 
Author of “ Arithmetical Examples,” &c. 








NOW READY. 
1° 


COMPLETE ENGLISH SPELLING 


and DICTATION BOOK, for Home and School use, con- 
taining, in carefully qraduated Spelling Lessons, a complete 
view of all the Difficulties and Irregularities of the English 
Language, with copious Dictation Exercises. Cloth, Is. 6d. 


Il. 
JUNIOR ENGLISH SPELLING 


and DICTATION BOOK;; being the simpler half of the 
*Complete” book, for Preparatory Schools and Junior Classes. 
‘Cloth, 9d. at 


HE SENIOR SPELLING and DICTA- 


TION BOOK ; being the advanced half of the “‘ Complete” 
‘ook for the use of Senior Scholars. Cloth, 9d. 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


BY 


J. C. CURTIS, B.A. 


SCHOOL and COLLEGE HISTORY of 


ENGLAND: containing Supplementary Chapters on 
Ecclesiastical History, Government, Literature, &c., &c. Sixth 
Edition, price 5s. 6d. 

** A very capital school history.”—Reader. 

** Excellent.”—Museum. 

“A most admirable general narrative is given of political 
events.” —Civil Service Gazette. 


HRONOLOGICALand GENEALOGICAL 
TABLES, illustrative of English History. Second Edition, 
price 2s. 

“In reality an epitomized History of England. . . . Not only 
an excellent supplement of his excellent history, but an in- 
valuable companion to any History of England, however ampli- 
fied or however condensed it may be.”—English Journal of 
Education. 


HRONOLOGICAL OUTLINES of 
ENGLISH HISTORY. Eighth Thousand, price 6d. 
“ Decidedly the best and fullest summary we have seen.”— 
Museum. 


HE POETICAL READER. 
Thousand, price Is. ; extra gilt, 1s. 6d. 
** An excellent selection.”—Nonconformist. 
* Unusually well selected.”—Papers for the Schoolmaster. 


London: SIMPKIN, BAREBALL, & CO., Stationers’ Hall 
Jourt. 


Eighth 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


or 


Dr. CORNWELL, F.R.G.S. 





M4? BOOK for BEGINNERS. 70 Maps. 
large and small. 1s. 6d.; 2s. 6d. coloured. 


Reex of BLANK MAPS. 1s. 
peek of MAP PROJECTIONS. 1s. 
EOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS. 18th 


Edition. 1s. 
CHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 36th Edition. 
3s. 6d. ; or with Thirty Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. 


*,* Enlarged and Revised, b down the information to 
x the sseeah tne. 


CHOOL ATLAS. 


4s. coloured. 


YOUNG COMPOSER ; or, Progres- 


sive Exercises in English Composition. 27th tion. 
Is. 6d. 


EY to the YOUNG COMPOSER: with 
Hints as to the Mode of Using the Book. 3s. 


LLEN and CORNWELL’S SCHVOL 
GRAMMAR. 36th Edition. 2s. red leather ; 1s. 9d. cloth. 


RAMMAR for BEGINNERS. 45th 
Edition. 1s. cloth ; 9d. sewed. 


ELECT ENGLISH POETRY for the 


Use of Schools and Y Persons in general. Edited by 
the late Dr. Auten. 13th Edition. 4s. 
With Dic- 


fee's EUTROPILUS. 
tionary. 3s. 
CHOOL ARITHMETIC: A First Book of 
Frocticn Apipemetic, Ly | an Inductive Explanation of 


to SCHOOL ARITHMETIC; with 
numerous Suggestions, special and general, for teaching 


2s. 


6d. plain; 


Course of Numerical Computa- 
tion. — ++ aes Ph.Dr., and Josuva G. Fircn, M.A. 
th 


akondon, SUMPEIN, MARSHALL, & Co HAMILTON, 
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PATRONIZED BY HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE LATE 
PRINCE CONSORT. 





T. COOKE & SONS, 
OPTICIANS, &c., 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 


LONDON; 


MANUFACTORY— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 
YORK. 

ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES, METEOROLOGICAL 


INSTRUMENTS, THEODOLITES, 
LEVELS, SEXTANTS, DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, &c., 
SPECTROSCOPES, 


POCKET AND MARINE TELESCOPES, OPERA AND 
TOURISTS’ GLASSES, SPECTACLES, &c. 





ASTRONOMICAL CLOCKS AND REGULATORS. 





Price List on application. 





GaUsce, TURRET, &STABLE CLOCKS, 


T. COOKE & SONS, 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
Manvractrory— 


BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ANTHROPO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


In 8vo, pp. 146, with 49 Woodcuts, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


AKE HABITATIONS and PRE- 

4 HISTORIC REMAINS in the TURBARIES and MARL 
BEDS of NORTHERN and CENTRAL ITALY. _ By 
Barrotomeo Gastatpr, Professor of Mineralogy in the College 
of Engineering at Turin. ‘Translated from the Italian, and 


edited by Cuartes Harcovrt Cuampers, M.A., F.R.G.5., 
F.A.S.L., &c. 
Recent Publications, in the same Series. 
BLUMENBACH (J. F.), LIVES and 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL TREATIS!S of, including the De 
Generis Humani Varittate Nativ.. and the issertatio 
Inauguralis of Dr. John Hunter. Tra». ated and Edited by T. 
Benpysne, Esq., M.A., V.P.A.8.L., Fou.w of King’s College, 
Cambridge. Pp. 420, price 16s. 


LECTURES on. MAN; |s Place in 


Creation and in the History of the Earth. Dr. Cart Voor, 
Professor of Natural History in the University of Geneva, 
Foreign Associate of the Anthropviogical Society of Paris, 
Edited by James Hunt, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.RS.L., F.A.S.L., 
Honorary Foreign Secretary of the Royal Society of Literature 
of Great Britain, Foreign Associate of the Seercpnogeal 
Society of Paris, and President of the Anthropological Society 
of London. Pp. 498, with 127 Woodcuts, price 16s. 


THE PLURALITY ofthe HUMAN RACE. 
By Gronces Povenet, M.D., Licentiate of Nat. Science. Trans- 
lated and Edited from the Second Edition by Huen J. C. Beavay, 
Esq., F.R.G.S., F.A.S., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Pp. 172, price 7s. 6d. 


ON the PHENOMENA of HYBRIDITY 


in the GENUS HOMO. By Dr. Pavt_ Broca, Secrétaire 
Général A la Société d’Anthropologie de Paris. Edited by C. 
Carter Buiake, F.G.S., F.A.S. Pp. 134, price 5s. 


WAITZ’S INTRODUCTION to ANTHRO- 


POLOGY. Edited from the First Votume of Oy yoy 
der Naturvolker by J. Frepenicx Cotiinewoop, F.R.S.L., F.G.5., 
F.A.8.L., Foreign Associate of the Anthropological Society of 
Paris. Pp. 400, price 16s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





LINNEAN SOCIETY. 





This day is published, price 1/., the First Part of VOL. XXV. 
of the 


RANSACTIONS of the LINNEAN 


SOCIETY of LONDON: being Mr. Wallace’s Memoir on 
the Phenomena of Variation and Geographical Distribution in 
the Malayan Papilionidz. 


Sold by LONGMAN & CO., Paternoster Row; and by Mr. 
KIPPIST, at the Apartments of the Society, Burlington 
House, Piccadilly, of whom may be had all or any of the pre- 


ceding Volumes. 
The Fellows of the Society are 


Kippist for their copies, between the hours of Ten and Four 
o'clock. Complete of the First a eo may be 
Fellows, 


obtained at the Society’s Apartmen at th 
reduced price of 20/. v Pree ‘ 
The First Seven Bg if the a Be et ayes FN 
are now complete, may purchased price of 12s, 
each for the entire Journal, or 8s. each for either the Zoological 
or Botanical Section separately. 
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SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. 
VOLUME I. contains all the | 


Rues, Waterlilies, Rockets, 
Anemones, Poppies, Stocks, 
Crowfoots, Fumnitories, Lady’s Smocks, 
Spearworts, Mustards, Cresses, 

and other Plants ranked under the Natural Orders 

Ranunculacee to Crucifere. 

VOLUME II. contains all the 

Mignonettes, Catchflies, Spurreys, 
Rockroses, Campions, aterworts, 
Pansies, Chickweeds, St. John’s Worts, 
Sundews, Stitchworts, Mallows, 
Milkworts, Sandworts, Flaxes, 
Pinks, Pearlworts, Crane’s Bills, 
Geraniums, 


and other plants ranked under the Natural Orders, 

Resedaceex to Sapindacez. 

Vols. I. and II. (Seven Parts each), complete in cloth, 
38s. ; half-morocco, 42s. ; whole morocco, 48s. 6d. 
VOLUME III. contains all the 

Furzes, Melilots, 
Brooms, Trefoils, 


Pears, 
Strawberries, 


Restharrows, Clovers, Cinquefoils, 
Vetches, Plums, Brambles, 
Lucernes, Cherries, Roses, 
Medicks, Apples, 


and other Plants ranked under the Natural Orders, 
Leguminifere and Rosacee. Eight parts at 5s. ; 
complete, in cloth, 48s. ; in half-morocco, 47s. ; whole 
morocco, 53s, 6d. 

VOLUME IV. contains all the 
Willow-herbs, Saxifrages, 
Evening-Prim- London-Prides, 

roses, Parsleys, 
Nightshades, Water-Parsnips, 
Water-Milfoils, Hare’s-ears, 


Chervils, 
Woodbines, 
Bedstraws, 
Valerians, 
Lettuces, 


Currants, Water-Dropworts, Teasels, 
Stone-crops, Worts, Scabiouses, 
and other Plants ranked under the Natural Orders 


Lythracee to Dipsacez. 
Nine Parts at 5s.; complete in cloth, 48s.; in half 
morocco, 528s.; whole morocco, 58s. 6d. 


THE GRASSES of GREAT BRITAIN, 
Containing life-sized, full-coloured Drawings, with 
magnified Organs, of 144 British Grasses, and Observa- 
tions on their Natural History and Uses. Described 
by C. P. Jonnson. Illustrated by J. E. Sowrrsy. 
Royal Svo, price £1 14s. 


THE USEFUL PLANTS of GREAT 
BRITAIN. A Treatise upon the Principal Native 
Vegetables capable of Application as Food or Medicine, 
or in the Arts and Manufactures. By C. P. Jonnson. 
Illustrated by J. E. Sowerpy. 300 Coloured Ilustra- 
tions. Beautifully bound for presents, price 12s. 


THE BRITISH FUNGI (a Plain and 
Easy Account of). With especial Reference to the 
Esculent and other Economic Species. By M. C. 
Cooke. With Coloured Plates of 40 Species. Fsep 
8vo, price 6s. 


MICROSCOPIC FUNGI (a Plain and 
Easy Guide to the Study of). By M. C. Cooke. 
Plates of over 300 Figures, coloured by hand. F scp. 
Svo, 6s. 


——_— 


THE BRITISH FERNS. A Plain and 
Easy Account of British Ferns, wherein each Species 
is described under its respective Genus, and the 
characteristics of those Genera given in words of 
common use. With a Glossary of Technical Terms. 
Fully Illustrated. Fsep. 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d, plain, 
4s. coloured. 


—_— 


THE FERN COLLECTOR’S ALBUM. 


A Deseriptive Folio for the reception of Natural 
Specimens of the Principal Ferns of Great Britain. 
With Explanatory Remarks to aid the Collector in re- 
cognizing the diflerent Species; the Localities in which 
each Fern is usually found; and simple directions for 
Out-door and In-door Cultivation. Price £1 1s., ele- 
gantly bound. 


INDEX FUNGORUM BRITANNI- 
CORUM. A complete Index to the British Fungi. 
Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The same as Herbarium Labels, in 3 Parts, at 1s. eaeh. 


BRITISH WATER-WEEDS or ALGZ 
(A Handbook of). By Dr. J. E. Gray, late President 
of the Botanical Society of London. The Diatomacer. 
By W. Carrutraers, F.L.8. Fscp. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


BRITISH LAND and FRESH-WATER 


SHELLS (A Plain and Easy Account of). By Ra.pu 
TATE. 
[In the Press 


BOTANIC TERMS (A Manual of). Fscp. 
8vo. Upwards of 300 Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of STRUCTURAL 
BOTANY. By M. C. Cooxe, Author of “Seven 
Sisters of Sleep,” &c. Illustrated by more than 200 
Woodecuts. Is. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 
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HATCHARD & CO,, 


BOOKSELLERS, BY APPOINTMENT, TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
OF WALES. 





PUBLISHERS. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS OF MERIT. 
BOOKS BOUND. 

BOOKS SENT FREE BY POST. 


BIBLES AND PRAYER-BOOKS. 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED. 

LIBERAL DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 





187 PICCADILLY, W. 





THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
307 REGENT STREET, W. 


Next Door ro rune Royvau Potyrecunic Institution, 





ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS 
IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND 
SPANISH LITERATURE, 
Added immediately on publication, in large numbers, suited to 
the probable demand. 


Subscription, from One Guinea. 





Catalogues and Terms on ¢ ee pa ; as also the New List of 

Surpuus Cortes, at greatly reduced prices. 

BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS 
and OTLEY’S, 307 Regent Street. 





LUNAR ECLIPSES. 
Now Publishing on Glass, 


SERIES of STEREOSCOPIC COM- 
BINATIONS of the LUNAR ECLIPSES of FEBRUARY, 
1858, and OCTOBER, 1865, from the Original Negitaves of 
Warren pe ta Ree, Esq., President of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, &c., &c. 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 31 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


WHEELER AND WILSON 
PRIZE MEDAL 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES 


FROM £9 AND UPWARDS, 
With all recent Improvements and Additions, 


E WHEELER & WILSON LOCK- 

STITCH SEWING MACHINES have obtained First- 
class Prizes and Medals against all competitors at every Exhi- 
bition and Fair in Europe and America at which they have been 
exhibited, and are now universally admitted to be the nest 
Machines, made in the nest manner, and doing the very nesr 
work for the Family or Manufactory. They are easily worked, 
easily learnt, cannot get out of order, and_may be used by a 
chil The extraordinary success of the Wheeler and Wilson 
Machine is exemplified by their exhibiting at the Dublin Ex 
hibition their 200,000th Machine, most beautifully and elabo- 
rately got up. Instructions gratis to all purchasers. Illustrated 
Prospectus gratis and post free. 

OFFICES AND SALE ROOMS, 139 REGENT STREET, 


LONDON, W. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 








Subscribers to MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY are respect- 
Sully informed that arrangements have again been made with 
the leading Publishers for an early andabundant supply, during 
the ensuing Season, of ail forthcoming Books of merit and 
general interest. 

The Collection of Mopernx Sranparp Works, to which all 
Subscribers have ready access, and which is now by many 
Thousand Volumes the largest in the world, will aiso be still 
JSurther augmented from time to time by the addition of Copies 
of the New Editions of those Works of the best Authors which 
are still in demand. 


Book Societies, in direct communication with the Library, are 
now established in nearly every Town and Village of the Kingdom. 
Two or three friends in any neighbourhood may unite in one 
Subscription, and obtain a constant succession of the best Books 
as they appear on moderate terms. 





Revised Lists of the Principal Works at present in Circulation, 
and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at_greatly 
reduced prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded, Postage 
Free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limrrep, 


New Oxford Street. 





WILLCOX AND GIBBS 


NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, 
DURABLE, AND CHEAP, 


THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 











Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. 
All Machines Warranted. 
Illustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. Inspection invited. 
PRICE from £8. 





135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





THE READER, 


A FIRST-CLASS 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC NEWSPAPER, 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY AFTERNOON, ar Two o’Crocx, 
PRICE FOURPENCE; STAMPED, FIVEPENCE. 





THE FIFTH VOLUME, January to end of June, 1865, BOUND IN CLOTH, 
Price Eleven Shillings. 





Tue object of ‘‘ THE READER” is to supply the long-felt want of a First-class Literary Newspaper of high literary 


merit and general ability. 


‘THE READER” commands the services of distinguished writers in every branch of Literature and Science, so 
that each subject is, as far as possible, treated by critics whose names cannot fail to carry weight on the special topic 
of which they write. It is desired to have every work of note reviewed simply and solely on its own merits. Totally 
unconneeted with any Publishing Firm, ‘‘THE READER” will show equal favour to all works of sterling worth, with- 
out caring through what channel they come before the public, and thus be a trustworthy guide for the book-seeking 


public. 


In the arrangements of ‘‘ THE READER” the following system has been adopted: Each number contains A FULL 
AND DETAILED LIST OF ALL BOOKS AND PAMPHLETs published during the week, specifying their prices, size, number of 
pages, maps, &c. All works deserving further consideration are reviewed at length within a week or two of publica- 
tion. The special attention devoted by ‘‘ THE READER” to Foreign Literature, enables its readers to keep themselves 
acquainted with every work of interest published on the Continent or in America. 


The very inadequate manner in which THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE, and THE LABOURS AND-OPINIONS OF OUR 
SCIENTIFIC MEN, are recorded in the Manas press, and the want of a oa organ which would afford scientific men a 
0 


means of communication between themse 


ves and with the public, have 


ng been felt. They have been the subject 


of special consideration lately, by some of the leaders of Science in London. 


The Proprietors of ‘‘ THE READER,” therefore, with a view to supply the deficiency, have extended the space 
they have hitherto devoted to Science, and most of our chief scientific men—especially the office-bearers of the 
different oe ane the plan, have expressed their willingness to avail themselves of the space thus placed 


at their disposal. 


us it is that, by the kind co-operation of the Secretaries, an OFFICIAL WEEKLY RECORD of 


the work done in the various Learned Societies is now presented to the public. 


In addition to this, the Transactions of the various Continental and American Academies are copiously noticed, 
and a full WEEKLY SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS, in which the workers themselves kindly render their valuable 


assistance, is given. 
Topics of Musicat, Artistic, or Dramatic interest 


are discussed in ‘‘ THE READER” in separa 


te and ori 


Articles, which, it is hoped, ae found to be not only valuable, but interesting, as pieces of criticism, even by those 


persons unacquainted spevial subject. 


CoRRESPONDENCE on all Literary and Scientific Topics, from writers of note, tinds a place in ‘“‘ THE READER.” 
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S AUCE.—LEA & PERRIN®S 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lea & Perrrvs. 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lra & Perrins’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprrerors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse & Buackweti; Messrs. Barcray 


& Sox, London, &c., &.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 





Gort, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 


with a_ delightful and lasting fragrance, by using the 
celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 
| 6d. each, manufactured by 


| 
| J. C, & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
| 





Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 





A TREASURE FOR THE TOILETTE.— 


This luxury of the toilette, if openes to the roots and 
body of the Hair, imparts the most delightful coolness, with an 
agreeable fragrance of perfume. It prevents the Hair from 
falling off or turning grey. OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF 
COLUMBIA, to those who really desire to have or retain a 
beautiful head of Hair, either with wave or curl, is an inesti- 
mable treasure, and they should use it daily. It strengthens, 
frees it from scurf, and produces new Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustache. Forty years have proved no imitation Wash can 
equal it. Price 3s, 6d., 6s., and 1ls.—C. & A. OLDRIDGE, 22 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 





IL of HORSE CHESTNUTS (applied 


externally). This Oil, at first used only for Gout, is now 
proves to be applicable in all cases of Chronic and painful 
Jiseases, ‘ ot Gout, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, 
Lumbago, Stiff Joints, Carbuncles, Boils, Swell &c. In 
bottles, with directions, at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d., from the 
principal Chemists, or by post on receipt of stamps. Genuine 
only of REW and CO., Operative Chemists, 282 Regent Street, W. 





PABALYSIS, RHEUMATISM, 


. INDIGESTION, &c.—Invalids should send two stamps to 
Mr. HALSE, 1 Addison Terrace, Kensington, London, for his 
pamphlet on Medical Galvanism. The effects of Galvanism, 
when administered by means of “ Halse’s "Galvanic Apparatus,” 
in Paralysis and other com ey are now generally acknow- 
ledged to be very extraordinary, he having, during his thirty 
years’ extensive practice brought the Galvanic Apparatus as @ 
remedial agent to the utmost perfection. 








OBSERVE—Messrs. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS can only be consulted in London at their Residences, 
30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, and 448 Strand (opposite 
Charing Cross Railway Station). 


EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs, LEWIN & SIMEON MOSELY & SONS, 





DENTISTS, 


30 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, and 448 
STRAND (Opposite Charing Cross Railway Station). Their 
painless artificial Teeth are unequalled for economy, durability, 
comfort, and all purposes of articulation and mastication. 
Operations of every kind being unnecessary, the most nervous 
tient can be supplied without fear of pain or inconvenience, 
onsultation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, from 5 to 256 Guineas, 
warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and success of their 
system, vide ‘* Lancet.” ; 


Daily attendance at 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street; 448 
Strand, London; 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; 10 Norfolk Street, 
Sheffield ; 4 East Parade, Leeds; and 14 St. Nicholas Street, 


Scarborough. 
“OBSERVE.” 
Established 1830, No connexion with any one of the same name, 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


Observe, Mr. Ephraim Mosely can only be Consulted in London 
at his Residence, 9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor Square. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, and GREAT REDUCTION in PRICES. 


R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
9 Grosvenor St Grosvenor Square, sole inventor and 
patentee of ARTIFICIAL TEETH ona soft, elastic, chemiecally- 
prepared India-rubber gum. No wires or unsigh —— 
are required ; they are more natural, durable, and comfi e 
than any yet introduced. — are self-adhesive, render 
pert to the adjoining teeth, and are supplied at prices within 
he reach of 
Clergymen, Lecturers, and Public Speakers will find this 
system particularly adapted to their wants; it combines com- 
plete enunciation and perfect mastication. Consultation free. 
nspection invited. 


*,* Observe—No connexion with any one of the same name. 


** Ephraim Mosely on the Teeth” fuliy explains his system 
and exclusive Patent. Free on application. 





ANDLES.—The NEW CANDLE.—Self- 


fitting. No Holder, Paper, or Scraping required, Parenren, 
Frevn’s Improved Patent Hard, Snuffless ber Candle 
is Se.r-rirrine, Clean, Safe, and Economical, Burning to the 
end. Sold Everywhere by Grocers and Oilmen ; Wholesale and 
for Export at the Works, 


J. C. & J. FIELD'S, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 
Also, Frevp’s cecenratep Uxirep Service Soar Tanne ae 


Patent Pararrixe Cannes, as supplied to HER 
GOVERNMENT. 





LENFIELD PATENT STAROH.— 
J Messrs. WOTHERSPOON & Co. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the Pruvcess or Waxes. Starch 
is used in the Rovan Launpry, and was awarded a Prize Mepa. 
1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 





AUTION, — COCKS’S CELEBRATED 


only by 
Warehouse. 
At Ormers azz Sprasove lerrarions. 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HATCHARD & CO., 


BOOKSELLERS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LEILA ; 3 on The Island. By Miss A. F. 


inth Edition. Fscp., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


LEILA on EN GLAND: a Continuation 


of “Leila; or, The Island.” “Seventh Edition. Fscp., 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 


LEILA at HOME : a Sequel to * Leila 


Fourth Edition. Fscp., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


MARY. and FLORENCE; or Grave and 


Gay. Eleventh Edition. Fscp. Bvo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


MARY and FLORENCE at SIXTEEN. 
Fifth Edition. Fscp., cloth, 6s. 
“ These works are excellent. Miss Tytler’s writings are espe- 


cially valuable for their religious spirit. She has taken a just 
m between the Rationalism of the last generation and the 
witanism of f the present, while the perfect nature and true 
art with which she sketches from juvenile life, show powers 
which might be more ambitiously displayed, but cannot be 
better bestowed.”—Quarterly Review, 


THE WOODEN WALLS of OLD ENG- 

LAND: or, Lives of Celebrated Admirals. By Marcaretr 

Tyrer. Containing Biographies of Lord Rodney, 

Earls Howe and St. Vincent, Lords De Saumarez, Nelson, 

_ —_ ood, Sir Sydney Smith, and Viscount Exmouth. 
tion. Fscp., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


TALES | of the GREAT and BRAVE. 


es of Wallace, Bruce, Edward the 
Black Pr ant lad Arc, Richard Coeur de Lion, Prince 
Charles Stuart, naparte, Sobieski King of Poland, peter 
reat, e Larochejaquelein, Hofer, 
and Wellington, hington Fe gaition. Complete in 1 Vol., fscp., 
Square 16mo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


STORIES ABOUT ST. PAUL. By Emily 

G. Nessrrr, Author of ‘“‘ Mamma’s New Bible Stories.” 
“Teachers of v little children will find Miss Nesbitt’s 

* Stories about St. Paul’ a serviceable book.”—Athenceum. 
“The little readers of ‘Stories about St. Paul’ will, by the 
time they have reached the last page of this Bg | ‘volume, 
o enbeiel more about oe ier of the ©, pro phet, and m than many 
cont enieking read ew Testament of more mature 

—M ng A 


“a Weer nicely Pecmscigau accounts of the facts of St. Paul's life 
for very young children.”—Spectator. 


By the same Author, 


LITTLE ARCHIE S CATECHISM. 
9, cloth, 2s. 6d. 








y avad cloth, 


_ ILLUSTRATIVE of the 


By Harrier Power, Author of “ Beatrice 


TALES 


tae sol Power is an old-established favourite. On this 
occasion she has written eight stories to illustrate the Beatitudes 
a in the introductory verses of the portion of Scripture 
as the Sermon on the Mount. They are full of incident, 
illustrate human character, and Poe ge the blessed- 
ty, peacemaking, 


peculiar eee of makin 
cntoree’—Pret Sisk parpone £5 


“In her choice of characters, Mrs. Power has been remark- 
ably felicitous mst Samer'e Ohrontele 


THE. HISTORY of the FAIRCHILD 


Mrs. Surrwoop. Nineteenth Edition. 3 
~ en Sothe 5s. each. 
By the same Author. 


THE GOLDEN GARLAND of INESTI- 
MABLE DELIGHTS. 12mo, cloth, 
the 


THE MIRROR of MAIDEN $ in 
THE Hi HISTORY of HENRY MILNER: 





DAYS of GOOD QUEEN BESS. 12mo, Sothee 6s. 
who was not Brought Up accordi ° the 


Satan of this World. 3 Vols., 12mo, Poth. Vo 


Faations 
Vols. 2 and 3, 6s. each. 
THE HI HISTORY of J OHN MARTEN: 
e om Henry Milner.” 12mo, cloth, 
JULIETTA DI LAVENZA. A Tale. 
18mo, cloth, 2s, 
VICTORIA. 12mo, 4s. 


The LITTLE MOMIERE. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 
TINGS, the PRO- 


ABRIELLE 
FESSOR’S WARD. A Tale. By A. 8. Ww. Fscp. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“ This is story, written with an excellent purpose, 
and with sufficien int ad Vatelligence to do a large amount 
of good.”—Wi 

“Young readers some hours agreeably and not 

well-written story.”—Reader. 


eae rentios on its own account. The 
characters well conceived 


ing, th 
and distinctly drawn, and the st le of writing easy, pleasant, 
and readable throughout. —eoneeniet. 


THE Two FAMILIES ; or, the Power 


of Religion. Mrs. J. Bateman, Author of “ The 
Netherwoods Be otterpooL™ “Fsep. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


“ This little book is so well written that we trust it will havea 
Mrs. Bateman’s clever volume is ad- 


y Tuomas. 
MISS ySLAPLETON’S STORIES 
EK. Fsep. 8vo, sewed, price 1s. 
THE hflrronn OF SILVERDALE. 


in 


ASPEOELE SaiD.  "° NEVER CARED WHAT 


London: HATCHARD & 00,187 Froataiy. Booksellers to 





122 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


Notice —* SIR FASPER’S TEN ANT,” 
the New Novel by the Author of “ Lady 
Audley’s Secret,” is ready this day at all 
Libraries, in 3 Fols. 


In 2 Vols., 


ROYAL FAVOURITES. 


By SUTHERLAND MENZIES. 
NEW NOVEL BY MR. HAZLITT. 


In 8 Vols., 
SOPH Y 


[Fourth Ei dition. 





[This day. 





LAURIE. 


“ One of the most promising works of fiction that we have seen for a considerable period.”—Standard. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. MORTIMER COLLINS. 


In 8 Vols., 
WHO IS HEIRP 





THE 


** Mr. Collins has written three clever volumes.”—A theneum. 
** The book is amusing, and, as a novel, will be found of great interest.”—Morning Star. 
“The work, as a whole, is most agreeable and entertaining. There is a wonderful freshness and brilliance about it.”—The Press. 


NEW BOY’S BOOK BY PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 


In 1 VoL, price 6s., 
PAUL 





PEABODY. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Sailor Crusoe,” &c. [On Monday nezt. 





In 1 Vol., price 10s. 6d., 


LADY CUMBERFORD’S PROTEGEE. 


[On Wednesday next. 


MESSENGER; 


OF EUROPE. 





In 1 Vol., 


THE QUEEN’S 
OR, TRAVELS ON THE HIGHWAYS AND BYEWAYS 
By Major H. BYNG HALL. 
** As a genuine, manly book, illustrating the life, manners, and accomplishments of those to whom England has been much 








indebted in many a crisis, this volume may be recommended.”—A thenceum. 
NEW NOVEL BY M. A. BIRD. 
In 38 Vols., 
FATE QF THORSGHYLL. 
By the Author of “ The Hawkshawes,” &c. [ Immediately. 
In 1 Vol., 
JERUSALEM AS IT 1S. 
By ALBERT RHODES, late U.S. Consul at Jerusalem. [In October. 





NOTICE.—DAVID CHANTREY, the New Novel by Mr. 
e < Wills, Author of “ The Wife's Evidence,” Sc. (reprinted 
“ Temple Bar Magazine”), is this day ready, in 3 Vols., 


re i, Libraries. 
JOHN MAXWELL & CO., 122 Fleet Street. 
MESSRS, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW WORKS, 
NOTICE. 


—“RUNNING the GAUNTLET,” the New Novel, 


by the Author of ‘‘ «roken to Harness,” is ready this day at all’the Libraries, in 3 Vols. 


[Ready this day. 
MISS FORRESTER. rie Borg. By Mrs. Edwards, Author of 











In 3 Vols. 
*," This is a most powerfully-writien story of what is called the ‘‘ Sensational” School. 


[Ready this day. 
RHODA FLEMING. A wort bs By George Meredith, Auer 


In'3 Vols. This day. 
JOHN NEVILLE: Boliier, Sportsman, and es ceiaiae: A 


Novel. A’ CEN TURION.” In’2 Vols. [This day. 


MAXWELL DREWITT. ; AN ovel. By the Author of “ George 


A TRIP to BARBARY by a ROUNDABOUT ROUTE. By 


GrorGe Aveustus Sata. In1l Vol. [October 20. 
HALF A MILLION of MONEY. A Novel. By Amelia B. 
Epwarps, Author of ‘‘ Barbara’s History.” [November 15. 





CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS. 
GEORGE GEITH. By the Author of “ Too Much | MAURICE DERING. By the Author of “ Guy 
Livingstone.” &. 6s. 


Alone,” “ City and Suburb,” “ Phemie Keller.” 6s. 
EVERY-DAY PAPERS. By Anprew Hatu-| GUY LIVINGSTONE. By the Author of “ Sword 
pay. 6s. and Gown,” &c. 5s. 


*,* This work is suitable for Penny Readings. BARREN HONOUR. By the same Author. 6s 


E. B th Aut « 
TOO MUCH ALONE. _,By jhe Author of “City | poppmeR and B BASTILLE, By the Author of 
urice g- 


CITY and SUBURE. By ine Author of “ George 
» Be, "8° | swORD and GOWN. By the Author of “ Guy 


THE WORLD in yr CHURC By the Autl 
Pe Ran ae” PF the Author | some MARCHMONT'S LEGACY. By the Au- 
thor of “* Lady Audley’s Secret.” 


wanvitien, By the Authorof “ ast Lynn,” 
ia ™"," | SEVEN SONS of MAMMON. er actif Akv- 
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